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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PIRATE’S HAUNT. 
AMONG 


THE STRONGHOLD 
THE LESSER ANTILLES. 


Nortawarp from the South American conti- 
nent, between north latitude 11 and 15 degrees 
and west longitude 62 and 72 degrees, are situated 
a group of rocky islets, known as the Little An- 
tilles. These islands are very numerous, though 
only two or three are of any considerable size, 
or are inhabited. The chief of these are Cura- 
coa, Margarita and Tortuga, the rest of the 
islands being mere rocks, some covered in the 
interior with herbage, and some boasting a few 
trees, while the greater number are wholly desti- 
tute of vegetation. Nearly all, however, are 
capable of affording shelter from the weather to 
small vessels, as they abound in inlets, and if 
care is taken to avoid the reefs, they may be ap- 
proached close to the shore. 

To persons unacquainted with the peculiar 
navigation, however, the approach to these isl- 
ands is fraught with peril, as the narrow passa- 


end mene tee} 
aS On account of their prox- 


imity to the larger islands, these rocky ledges 
havg been for a hundred years and more the re- 
sort of the notorious pirates who have infested 
the Caribbean Sea, and who have here possessed 
their strongholds, difficult to discover, and dan- 
gerous of access, from which they made fell 
swoops upon any unlucky merchantman which 
they thought would prove a valuable prize, and 
sometimes when booty was scarce, have been so 
bold as to attack towns and villages on shore, 
aud plunder the inhabitants of everything of 
value they d. The adoption of vessels 
of war propelled by steam has almost put an 
end to these piratical depredations in this once 
favorite haunt of sea robbers, although even to 
the present day the Little Antilles occasionally 
afford cover and shelter to pirate vessels. 

A few days after the events occurred described 
in the preceding chapter, a group of savage 
looking men, of all nations and of every shade 
of complexion, from the light-haired, biue-eyed 
Scandinavian, to the black-browed, sallow Span- 
iard, and even to the negro, were assembled on 
one of the islands which form the cluster known 
as “Los Roques.” This island, or rock, was 
very small, not more than six or eight acres in 
area, and almost in the centre of the group. It 
was entirely d of ion, except we 
mention an artificial garden, tormed of earth 
brought from some more favored spot, and plant- 
ed with vegetables. To those unacquainted with 
the navigation it was perfectly inaccessible, as 
no vessels, save such as draw but very little 
water, could float in the tortuous channels which 
led to it, and even when close to the shore, no 
stranger would have imagined it to be inhabited, 
tor rocky precipices arose perpendicularly from 
the sea to the height of two hundred feet all 
round the island, completely shutting out the in- 
terior from view, except in one spot where a nar- 
row winding channel, protected by a coral reef, 
penetrated almost to the centre, where it widened 
into a basin, completely land-locked and shel- 
tered from all weathers as well as from every 
prying eye. A spot better adapted for the con- 
cealment of a horde of pirates could not be con- 
ceived, and of the period of which we write it 
was the stronghold of one of the most terrible 
and cruel of all the bands of marauders that 
were the scourge of the West Jndia Islands. 
Protected from discovery by the walls of coral 











rock already alluded to, were a range of low | 


barracks constructed of wood, and in the rear 
of these was a smaller but much stronger build- 
ing of stone and having its foundation sunk 
deep into the rock. Devoid of windows, and 
having only one iron door, this structure was 
admirably fitted to be the storehouse of the 


pirates, where such bulky goods were concealed | 


as could not be readily sold, until a market 
was found for them. The wooden barracks, 
partitioned off inside and fitted with bunks like a 
ship's cabin, was the abode of the pirates them- 
selves. They were built in the form of a cres- 
cent, almost surrounding the stone storehouse, 
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band. 

At this time, though the group of men re- 
ferred to comprised some fifteen or twenty in 
number, they were only the invalids of the horde, 
who had been wounded in some savage encounter 
at sea, or were suffering from fever or other dis- 
eases peculiar to the climate. A more villanous 
looking set of beings it would have been hard to 
find, and the ghostly pallor of some, and the 
bandaged heads and limbs of others, increased 
this natural hideous brutality, until they scarcely 
bore the aspect of humanity. Here was a black- 
bearded Spaniard with arm and eye bandaged ; 
there a Dane or Norwegian, his naturally fair 
skin burnt to a fiery red, with a huge cicatrice 
extending from the ear to the corner of the 
mouth; beside him a negro with a hare lip, the 
feature having been divided by a sabre stroke, 
and still unhealed, swollen to twice its usual 
monstrous thickness; and next to him another 
negro, whose black complexion had been changed 
by long sickness to the color of gamboge, and 
who had more the app of a di 
corpse than of a living man. There was not 
one of the party but was more or less disfigured 
by frightful wounds or scarcely less hideous 
scars; yet all were convalescent, and all were, 
to judge from their conversation, anxiously 
awaiting the return of their more fortunate com- 
rades from some expedition. 

“It is now a fortnight past the time when An- 
tonio was to have returned with the sloop,” said 
one, interlarding his words with oaths of fearful 
profanity, which we shall not repeat. “If he 
comes not soon we shall starve, or have to live 
like cattle upon the green stuff in the garden.” 

“ And that is almost all used up,” said an- 
other. “Holy Santa Maria! I’d give a dollar 
a mouthful for a fresh beefsteak, just now that 
the fever’s leaving me, and not a thing can I get 
but rancid pork, aes a starved hound would 
turn his nose up at.” 

“‘And no wine nor spirits for three fine past,” 
growled a third. “ By Jove! if this lasts mach 
longer the storerooms wont be safe, for all Car- 
los’s obstinacy. Better run the risk of the cap- 
tain’s fury than perish with drought.” 

“Hes cook not got dinner ready yet,” mut- 
tered the first speaker. Hoy! Madeleine, you 
old hag, are you going to starve us outright ?” 

He shouted to a group of three negresses who 
were occupied in the cooking ranges, one of 
whom replied : 

“ Hi, hi, Massa Pedro, you g’wine done get 
mad fur noting. See dar, de sun aint ober de 
captain’s house yet. What for you so fussy ? 
Dare aint mach to eat, anyway, hi, hi, hi!” 
and the fat old hag langhed as if it was a good 
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| joke to starve, till her sides shook. 


while at one end was a range of open huts or | 


hovels, used for the parpose of cooking, and at 


“ What's all this row about ?” cried a young- 
er man, better clad than the rest, and decidedly 
better looking, who now descended from the 
surmmit of a rock near by and joined the group. 
“ By Jove! you make poise enough to be heard 
half a mile off.” 

The new comer used better language than the 


in which pistols, and in some instances long, 
keen knives were stuck ; but the younger man, 
who from the respect shown him was evidently 
an officer, wore clothing of a finer texture and 
smarter cut, and as he stood amongst his com- 
rades, erect and with his spyglass under his arm, 
he looked, compared with them, ill as he was, 
like an angel of light. 

“ What's all this grumbling about, I ask ?” 

“It’s hard to be starved to death, after rising 
almost out of the grave, Senor Carlos,” an- 
swered one of the party. ‘‘ And now the fever’s 
gone, and a fellow can eat, it’s confounded hard 
I say.” 

“ Let us hope that relief is at hand,” replied 
the young man. “ Here you, Martin, your eyes 
are good. You ought to know the rig of the 
Sparrow Hawk. Mount your game leg up to 
the lookout, and see if that isn’t the sloop away 
out to windward.” 

He handed the spyglass to a Danish sailor as 
he spoke, and the man, who was lame of a leg, 
hobbled away to climb the rock, followed by all 
who were able to mount the height. 

“ Take care, lads, how you show yourselves,” 
the young man cried, following after them him- 
self. ‘‘ Should the skipper chance to be aboard, 
and make out your figures, you may look out 
for squalls when he lands.” 

In a few minutes the cry resounded through 
the little island : 

\ “The sloop! The Sparrow Hawk! Allright, 
boys! Look out for relief and a tuck out of 
fresh grub!” 

It was true that the sloop so long expected (a 
sort of tender to the brig which was the principal 
vessel of the pirates) had arrived amongst the 
islands, though none but experienced eyes could 
have so promptly recognized the little craft, with 
its single mast, at so great a distance. The 
weather was nearly calm, though a strong cur- 
rent usually set in amongst the islands, which 
was taken advantage of by those who knew its 
variations and different degrees of strength, and 
which served to obviate the difficulties which 
would otherwise have been experienced in conse- 
quence of the great prevalence of calm weather 
in these latitudes, especially when the slight car- 
rents of air, whose motion might be felt outside, 
were impeded by the lofty ciiffs of the islands 
themselves. Slowly the Sparrow Hawk glided 
through the tortuous channels, carried along by 
the current, until towards nightfall she was so 
near that the men upon her deck could be dis- 
covered with the naked eye from the lookout 


station. Signals were then hoisted and respond- 


the harbor or basin already described. 

As soon as the little vessel had come to an an- 
chor a small skiff was lowered from her quarter, 
| and a tull, stout, middle-aged man, attired some- 
thing after the fashion of a naval officer in un- 

dress uniform, took his seat in the stern sheets ; 
| by his side sat a tall, gaunt, sallow-complexioned 
individual, who bad more of the trader thau the 








ed to by the sloop, which in half an hour longer | 
had entered the narrow inlet which conducted to | 





on their heads, took theig seats as rowers, and 
urged the skiff to the landing-place. Like their 
comrades on shore, these seamen wore pistols 
and knives in their belts, and two or three, in ad- 
dition to the belt, wore sashes of twisted many. 
colored silk. He who sat in the stern sheets 
wore no arms but a common ship’s cutlass at his 
side, while his companion, so far as could be 
seen, was unarmed. The party on shore had 
drawn near to the landing, though respect for the 
occupant of the stern sheets of the skiff, as it 
appeared, prevented them from coming too near. 
The young man addressed as Senor Carlos alone 
ventured on to the little wooden wharf to greet 
the new comers. As the individual in uniform 
stepped on shore, Senor Carlos, as well as the 
rest of the party, raised their caps, while the for- 
mer immediately took the extended hand of his 
superior and grasped it in a friendly manner ; 
but the trader, if such he was, landed without 
attracting the slightest attention. 

“So, Yellow Jack has spared you this time, 
Senor Carlos ?” exclaimed the officer; “ though 
he’s left his mark on your face and in your 
wasted limbs.” 

“Yes, Gracias a Dios, Senor Capitano, I am 
better, but weak as a water rat.” 

“ And the men, senor?” 

“ All convalescent, and wanting nothing but 
strengthening food. Corpo di Bacco! We be- 
gan to fear that you had forsaken us, captain, or 
that some fiend’s luck had befallen you.” 

“ Carambu! fiend’s luck with a vengeance! 
But I’m glad the men are able to stir about. 
Santa Maria! We shall not rust with idleness 
for some time to come.” 

“ What is the matter, Captain Legro *” asked 
Carlos, with anxiety. 

“Matter enough!” replied the captain, with 
a terrible oath. “There has been treason at 
work. Information has been given of our re- 
treat, and the whole West India fleet is out in 
search of us. Diavolo! That is why I am 
here. We have had enough to do to save the 
Viper. Faith, we ran the gauntlet of the fleet, 
and were obliged to disguise the bonny brig and 
send her into Matanzas, disguised as a trader, 
while I came on with the sloop to make prepara- 
tions for defence, or escape if necessary. Though 
they may fail to discover our stronghold.” 

“ And the Viper is at Matanzas? Why there, 
eapitano! Surely there are other less frequented 
ports, where—” 

“ Davis had some especial reason for wishing 
to visit Matanzas just now. Faith, there isa 
lady in the case, I believe,” said the captain; 
“and Matanzas is as safe as any other port. 
Por dios! the brig would be safe any where now. 
You wouldn't know her, boy. She looks as a 
queen might if attired as a slattern—stately still, 


| but you would not suspect the queen beneath the 


linsey-woolsy. 
in her new garb.” 

“ Davis is young to be so trusted !” 

“ Youth is a fault we all had once,” retarned 
the captain. 
it yet. I know the young man thoroaghly— 
have known him from a bey. He dare not play 


“ You, Carlos, have not got rid of | 


us false. Besides, you know he has tested his 
loyalty by advancing money when we needed it 
sorely. Brave we all know him to be. In fact, 
1 could do no better. These villanous looking 
dogs (looking around at the pirates), who carry 
the stamp of their trade upon their features, 
would create mistrust at sea or on shore, wher- 
ever they showed their faces.” 

“ Captain Legro, there may be reasons why 
Davis purchased security us with his 
money.” 

“You are suspicious, Carlos. There were 
reasons, and he confided them to me. Enough 
that I know the boy to be true.” 

“ Are these not times for suspicions, captain ? 
You have no suspicion as to who has betrayed 


“ Yes—the three Frenchmen we took from the 
bark off Dominica a few months since. They 
escaped and entered on board an English sloop- 
of-war, That is their gratitude for saving their 
lives, when their shipmates walked the plank. 
Diavolo! 1 thought them bad enough for any- 
thing. Catch me showing mercy again! But 
we caught one of the scoundrels while on leave, 
and drunk on the beach, at Antigua, and if he 
doesn’t die the death of a traitor, call Captain 
Richard Legro a liar!” 

“ He is on board the sloop ?” 

The captain nodded his head, and after giving 
certain directions to his boat’s crew, he walked 
leisurely up the shelving bank which led to his 
dwelling, accompanied by Carlos and the stran- 
ger who had landed with him, the invalid sea- 
men following at a respectful distance. 

“ Silva has accompanied me to bargain for our 
heavy goods in store,” continued Captain Legro, 
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cause for hurry ; but let a sharp watch be kept 
to-night by some of the best hands. Sambo, 
and Pedro, and Martin will keep sober ; let them 
be on the lookout. And, Carlos, see that the 
rest have drink enough, as they have been short 


of late.” 
“The remains of fever and half-healed 


wounds, Senor Capitano!” 

“Bah! Never mind that. We need no in- 
valids with the work we have before us. Let 
the fellows drink. Those who will may kill 
themselves. Let them go. A night's bebauch 
will test their health and strength. We may 
have work for those that come out of it.” 

They had reached the building already de- 
scribed as being superior to the rest in appear- 
ance, though built of wood like the barracks 
occupied by the common men. A sort of bal- 
cony constructed of rock surrounded it, rising to 
the height of six or seven feet. Four short nine 
pound carronades were planted on wheels on this 
barricade, capable of being moved about, and 
commanding all the buildings on the island as 
well as the approach from the landing. A deep 
cellar, strongly boarded over, contained the pow- 
der and ammunitiog belonging to the gang, and 
probably, also, certain articles of too great value 
to be kept in the storeroom with the coarser 
goods and stores. These were strongly secured, 
the only admittance to the cellar being by trap- 
doors in the floor above, fastened down with pad- 
locks of which the captain or one of his trusty 
subordinates kept the keys. Cutwardly there 
was nothing to attract attention to the stracture, 
which was two stories high above the cellar, ex- 
cept that the windows of the dwelling had for- 
merly evidently belonged to ships’ cabins, and 
the top, whence the prospect commanded a view 
of the whole island and of the various tortuous 
channels which led to the open ses, was formed 
of a large cabin skylight, which extended over 
the entire roof, giving something of an air of re- 
finement to the otherwise rudely constructed 
dwelling. The door was opened cautiously by 
a good looking, stout, middle-aged negress, mach 
better dressed than were her dusky sisters who 
presided over the kitchens 

“Ah, golly, Masea Legro! ie dat you? For 
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true you been long time you no come. (ile 
Wenus tink she nebber see Massa Cap'n no 
more. Hi, hi, bi!” And the plump portress 
and stewardess shook her fat sides with her loud 
laugh of welcome. “You been sick, Mame 
Cap'n?” she asked. 

“No, Venus, no,” replied Captain Legro 
“ Bat now go, old girl, and get us something to 
eat—the hest you've got. The boys will bring 
you something to add to your stwre, from the 


Still she may take some prizes | sloop, presently.” 


The negress, however, accompanied her mas 
ter to his room, expatiating volably the mean- 
while on the nestness and order in which she had 
kept things during her absence. 

“ You see,” she said, “dere is acting touch 
just as Masse Cap'n lebe him 
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Sometime dem officer would tell me gib dem dis 
and gib dem dat; but no, dey get noting from 
Ole Wenus, I tell dem dat. Hi, hi, hi!” | 

“ You've done well, Venus. Now go and see 
what sort of adinner you can get us; and see 
here,”"—he took a key from his pocket, unlocked 
the drawer of a buffet, and drew thence a larger 
key, which he handed to the negress,—“ take 
this, go to the cellar and bring me up halfa 
dozen bottles of wine—that with the green seal. 
You know which I mean.” 

“ Hi ya! dat which come from de—” 

“Silence!” cried the captain, in a sterner 
voiee than he had yet spoken. “ How often I’ve 
told you to obey my orders without making any 
comment on them. Away with you!” 

The negress withdrew, and after an absence of 
several miantes returned with the wine, which 
she set on the table, with glasses and tumblers, 
after which she withdrew, telling her master that 
the boat had returned from the sloop. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the captain. “ Fill a glass 
with wine, Carlos, and then see that that French 
scoundrel is disposed of safely till to-morrow. I 
have not time to see after the traitor to-night. 
And, Carlos, while you are about it, see that the 
fellows have an extra ration of spirits served out 
to them, and that the lookout is in proper hands. 
Silva and I have some business together.” 

The subordinate withdrew after swallowing 
his wine, and Captain Legro and the merchant 
Silva began ‘to con on the b which 
had induced the latter to visit the island. 

Captain Richard Legro, with whose early his- 
tory the reader has been made acquainted, was 
in his day as great a source of terror to the 
traders on the Caribbean Sea and the residents 
of the lesser islands of the West Indies as was 
Captain Kidd a century earlier amongst the nav- 
igators of the Indian Ocean. Notwithstanding 
the life he had led, he still preserved the manly 
beauty of form and feature for which he had 
been remarkable in his youth, and having re- 
ceived a good, even a superior education, he was 
easily enabled, when it suited his purpose, to act 
the part of a gentleman on shore. He was not 
alone amongst men of his profession in the pos- 
session of these advantages. Many of the pirate 
chiefs, or buccaneers as they termed themselves, 
were men who were d ded from respectabl 
families, and who, in consequence of some in- 
born malignity of disp or on account of 
having committed some crime which had made 
them outcasts from their families and from the 
land of their birth, had taken to this desperate 
course. These men were far more dangerous 
than their confederates of coarser mould and 
character. In fact they were often more blood- 
thirsty and cruel, for they often cherished bitter 
feelings of animosity d kind in gen- 
eral, in revenge for the persecution they believed 
themselves to be the victims of. Still retaining, 
when they chose to assume them, the manners 
and appearance of gentlemen, they not unfre- 
quently resided on shore, until they had suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating themselves with the inhab- 
itants of the towns and cities, and had learnt the 














goods, as I intimated, at four times the price you | have brought the confounded English frigates 


offer.” 


of these lighter articles,’”—and Silva gazed 
around at the numerous valuable article of plate, 
the pictures and rare ornaments which filled the 
apartment. 

“ My dear fellow,” replied the captain, “you 
seem to forget that the articles you covet are 
necessary to my comfort go where I may. They 
can be easily transported; and it I wish to dis- 
pose of them can be sold at any time, anywhere, 


more than you can afford to pay for them. No, 

no, I do not wish to rob you, my good friend 

Silva.” 

The trader shook his head. 

“ Ah, then, we shall not bargain, I see,” said 

the captain. ‘“ We will therefore say no more 

about the matter. I will take my chance. There 

is no hurry ; after all they may be safe enough 

where they are for years to come.” 

At this speech Silva offered a trifle more, in 

vain, and some chaffering ensued, which ended 

in Captain Legro’s consenting to dispose of the 

goods for more than twice the sum originally 

offered. 

“And now,” said Legre, “when will you 

remove your purchase? Caramba! you mer- 

chants ought to grow rich. We poor fellows run 

all the risk and lose in the end.” 

Silva laughed a low, silent laugh. 

“My schooner ought to be in to-night,” he 

said. ‘ When I quitted her to come in with the 

sloop, I told the skipper to follow in a few 

hours. There is no danger of your fellows fir- 

ing upon them ?” 

“Not the least, my friend; they will have 

their instructions. But gold, down on the nail— 

I must have gold, Senor Silva.” 

“ The gold shall be ready,” was the reply. 

At this moment Carlos returned. 

“Well, Senor Carlos?” said Captain Legro, 

interrogatively. 

“ All is right with the sloop and the men, 

Captain Legro.” 

“ And the Frenchman ?” 

“Js in the dungeon.” 

The fiendish smile that crossed the captain’s 

lips changed the whole expression of his face. 
“T hope the traitor may sleep well,” he said. 

“If the rats spare him he will have need of albhis 

strength in the morning.” 


ner, and in a few minutes the trio sat down toa 
meal which, whether in the abundance of the 
viands, the taste and decorations of the dinner 
service and table, the excellence of the cookery, 
or the superior quality of the wines, might-have 
borne comparison with a dinner in the besthotel 
of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Cigars, spirits and water, sugar, lemons, and 
cards were produced afier dinner, and the worthy 
trio sat till a late hour, when all retired to the 
rooms set apart for each, and soon. all was silent 
except the distant sound of the revelry of the 
men in the barracks, which was continued until 
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very man who a few days before he had met at 
table and with whom he had passed the evening 
in all the freedom of good fellowship, little sus- 
pecting that he was assisting to plot his own ruin 
by the freedom of his communication. Captain 
Legro, who, as the dreaded pirate chief, was be- 
lieved to be a monster in form and feature as 
well as in character and disposition, was known 
to many h and pl , who believed 
him to be a naval officer of rank and respect- 
ability, and who little thought the gentlemanly 
guest they were so happy to meet was the man 
whose name filled the islands with dread and 





horror. 

Rude and unsightly to outward appearance as 
was the captain’s abode, the apartments occupied 
by himself were fitted up with every appliance 
of comfort and even of luxury. The furniture 
and ornaments were costly and rare, though from 
their incongruous assortment they imparted a 
singular though not unpleasing aspect to the 
rooms. Massive silver utensils of ancient date 
and antique workmanship were intermingled 
with others of lighter material and more modern 
date ; and a similar incongruity was apparent in 
almost every article of furniture in the rooms. 
It is unnecessary to intimate how and where this 
wealth of furniture and ornament was acquired. 

Senor de Silva, as he styled himself—simply 
Senor Silva, as he was styled by the pirate—was 
a resident of one of the cities of the Spanish 
Main, where he had accumulated a large fortune 
in various ways, being always ready to buy or 
sell, as the case might be, so as the transaction 
redounded to his own advantage, without asking 





too particularly, in the former case, how the 
goods came into the possession of the seller. In 
a word, he was one of those go-betweens, always 
to be found, who are willing to receive stolen 
goods, whether the trifling booty of the city pick- 
pocket or the valuable plunder of the wholesale 
robber or pirate, and without whose good offices 
neither great nor small rogues would well be en- 
abled to carry on their depredations. 

“Well, Silva,” said Captain Legro, after 
some preliminary conversation had passed be- 
tween these two worthies, “what say you to the 
whole lot? Name your price.” 

The trader named a certain sum. 

“Pshaw!" exclaimed the captain. “ You 
must think me a fool, man! You have not 
named a fourth of their value, even to you.” 

“ Bat, pardon me, senor,” replied the trader, 
with an obsequiousness which seemed natural to 
him, “recollect that the goods are heavy and 
bulky. They must lie some time on hand at the 
best. Por dios! puncheons of rum, bales of 
tobacco, packages of woolens! They have 
marks that may be recognized; in a word, they 
are dangerous.” 

“Nonsense, my friend,"’ resumed the captain. 
“Tam notachild. Don’t thiak to throw dust 
in my eyes. Were it not that Iam just now 


as Captain Legro had anticipated, some of the 
more weakly had drank so deeply as to prostrate 
them entirely, and they lay yelling, groaning, 
cursing and swearing, some crazy with pain, 
some in the agonies of death, utterly disregarded 
by their brutal comrades, Silva was anxious to 
transfer his purchase from the storehouse to the 
schooner as quickly as possible. 

“Stay, my friend,” replied Captain Legro. 
“There is no hurry. The lookout tells me the 
coast is clear. There is nothing in sight. In 
fact I took the precaution of ascertaining myself 
betore you were up. I shall require all my men 
to witness an act of justice. When that is com- 
pleted they shall be at your service. Senor Car- 
los, where is the traitor? Let him be brought 
forth.” 

Carlos beckoned to two of the men, who dis- 
appeared with him, and returned in a few min- 
utes dragging between them a miserable, pallid 
wretch, half clad, and apparently half dead with 
terror. He was covered with dirt and filth, and 
his hair and beard seemed to have been un- 
touched for weeks, the hair being matted over his 
head, cheeks and chin. Blood was mingled with 
the dirt incrusted on such parts of his skin as 
were visible, and when he was dragged nearer— 
for whether through weakness or terror, or both, 
he could not walk, and was literally dragged for- 
ward between the two pirates—it was seen that 
his body was covered with wounds received from 
the rats with which the dungeon in which he had 
lain during the night was infested, and blood 
was streaming from some of them. Even Silva 
started and turned away his head in horror at 
the sight; but the pirates appeared unmoved, 
and Captain Legro said, jestingly, while a simi- 
lar fiendish smile to that observable on the pre- 
vious evening passed across his lips : 

“So I see, my friend, that you and the rats 
have been at loggerheads, and you have, it seems, 
come off the victor. Well, better for you had 
they torn your throat open and devoured your 
traitor carcase, and so you will think before I 
have done with you. Bring the villain here,” he 
cried to the pirates. ‘ Let me hear what he has 
to say for himself.” 

The wretched man was placed in front of the 
pirate captain ; but the moment his two support- 
ers let go his arms he fell to the earth. 

“ Rise, you scoundrel,” cried Captain Legro. 
“ Here, some of you—you, Jumbo, and you, 
Moses, kick the fellow till he chooses to rise.”” 

Two hideous looking negroes stepped up to 
the wretched man and commenced kicking him 
in the sides and on the head. 

“ Harder, you villains, harder,” shouted Cap- 
tain Legro, grinding his teeth with rage. ‘“ The 
beast is only shamming Abraham.” 

The negroes redoubled the force of their kicks, 
and the wretched creature strove to rise to his 
feet in vain. 

“ You wont, eh?” cried the captain “Drag 





awkwardly situated I would not dispose of the 


him to that post some of you, and tie him up— 
tie him by the neck, boys. The traitor would 


“If the senor capitano would throw in some | 


for more than their intrinsic value—at least for | 


Venus now entered to set out the table for dint 


otror tne men weft also up and alert, though, | 


upon us all.” 


| rades of the sloop on the previous night, hence 
the indifference with which some, and the fiend- 
ish pleasure with which others, regarded the 
man’s plight and suffering. Two or three of 
them stepped forward, and dragging the miser- 
able victim to the post indicated, raised him to 
his feet, and with many ribald jests, secured him 
with ropes round his neck and under his arms in 
an upright position. 
“ Now, you traitor, what have you to say for 
yourself?” cried Captain Legro. 
“ Misericorde! misericorde! (mer 
cried the man, in pitcuus accents. 
“Yes, yes, we'll measure the cord,” replied 
the captain, repeating an old jest. “ We'll 
measure the cord first, and give you a taste of 
something sharper afverwards—that will send 
your soul howling in pain to perdition. Speak, 
or I'll thrust my sword down your traitor throat. 
How dared you to betray your comrades ?”” 
“ Monsi pitano,” the miserable wretch 
replied, with difficulty, and in French, “I was 
not of the band. I with my shipmates was 
seized by you and your men against my will. 
O, mon Dieu! LT have mother, wite, children, in 
France. I did not tell of you. Mu fur sur mon 
honneur. I did but escape to see again my wife 
—my children !” 
“ You lie in your throat, villain!” shouted the 
pirate captain. “The fact of your escaping 
after having sworn the oath of secrecy proves 
you atraitor. This is yourgrittitude to me for 
saving your life when your shipmates were made 
to walk the plank. ~ Better for you a thousand 
times your worthless carease lay swollen at the 
bottom of the sea.’+ 


“ Mercy! mefcy 2 ed the wretched 


All his cries were tecéiyed with scornful laugh- 
ter and taunts. 

“ Bring here the handca#t}” cried the captain. 
The two negroes before ‘meritioné@ brought a 
small handcart from a shed. 

“ Now tie the hound@*to the tail of the cart,” 
cried the captain. 

The order was obeyed, though the Frenchman, 
unable to stand, rested with his-weight upon his 
chest. . 

“Now,” continued Captain’ Legro, “ you, 
Jumbo and Mose;take your places. The rest of 
| you get ropes and staves, and belabor the traitor 
well while he runs the gauntlet through your 
ranks.” 

The miserable Frénchman-was~thus dragged 
round the level sqaare on which the buildings 
were erected by the'two negroes, while-the rest 
struck him heavy blows with ropes and staves as 
he passed through/ their ranks, unheeding his 
agonizing cries fog mercy, until almost every 
shred of clothing was torn from his body, and 
the latter was one mass of bleeding wounds. 
At length the victim and at the captain’s 
orders he was unbo+ # and restoratives were 
administered to hi , ra 

el and pile it around but not too close to the 
stake to which the wretched victim had been 
tied. As soon as he recovered his consciousness 
he was dragged to this stake and again bound 
tightly, in an upright position, by the captain’s 
orders. It was some time before he realized his 
awful position, or became fully aware of the hor- 
rible fate which awaited him. Then he re- 
doubled his cries for merey ; but as well might 
he have begged mercy of the demons of hell. 
His cries of agony were met by ful taunts 


y! mercy?) 
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The pirates had heard this from their com- | 
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ness of importance. Good-by, Silva. I trust 
that bag of gold is full weight and tale?” 

He uttered the latter words meaningly, or at 
least so Silva understood them, for his voice 
trembled as he replied 
“Yes, senor capitano, the tale is compivi, 


it possible I would deceive you?” 

The crafty rogue laid his hand upon bis heart. 

“ Ah, no, my friend,” replied Captain Legro, | 
with asmile. “ But you have seen I bear some- 
what hard upon those who play me false. But | 
I can trust Senor Silva. Buono manana, amigo } 
mio y buono Camarado.” And with these words 
he retired, accompanied by his youthful lieuten- 
ant, Senor Carlos. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ON BOARD THE PIRATE BRIG VIPER. 


Direct ry under the guns of the fort of San 
Severino, in the Bay of Matanzas, lay a brig, 
fit, to judge from her beautiful model, and the 
lofti and sq of her masts and «pers, 
to serve as a vessel of war, though from various 
indications she seemed to be simply a merchant- 
man—the Dolphin, from New York, put into 
Matanzas to repair, after suffering by stress of 
weather. Her master, a young man apparently 
not more than two or three and twenty years of 
age, stepped down the rude gangway ladder into 
an ordinary ship’s jolly-boat, and was pulled on 
shore by two seamen in soiled blue flannel shirts 
and tarry canvass trousers. He landed near the 
custom house, and hurriedly making his way 
into the building, requested, with some appear- 
ance of anxiety to see the passenger lists of the 
vessels which had lately arrived from England. 

“ The Juno, from Liverpool, is the last arrival, 
senor,” said the clerk, ‘and the only vessel from 
England that has arrived this month. Here is 
the list, at your service.” 

The young man ran his eye hastily over the 
list of names, and with a sigh of disappointment, 
returned the document to the clerk. 

“ No other vessel within the last month, did 
you say?” he asked. 

“No, senor. Stay! Don Thomaso,” he 
said, addressing a brother officer, “did not a 
bark from London land passengers off the fort a 
short time since, and pass on for Havana ?” 

“Yes,” answered the person addressed, “a 
senorita, who came out in charge of the captain. 
I recollect, because the denzella was disappoint- 
ed in not finding a friend to receive her, and was 
in doubt whether to remain; but I knew the 
captain, Faulkner, and offered to find apartments 
for the la@y at my mother’s house. She yet 
remaitis. there.”” 

“ Hepname, senor?” said the young -sptain. 

“1 know her only as Donna Maria,”’ replied 
the clerk. ‘If the senor is the friend she has 
been expecting, she will be overjoyed.” 

He gave the address of his mother, near the 
barracks, and the young sailor hurried away and 
soon reached the house. 





a” 

tleman desires to see her.” 

The negress went in quest of the lady, and 
soon returned. 

“ Senorita Maria is expecting a friend,” she 
said, “ will the senor send the lady his name *” 

“ Captain Stanley,” replied the young seaman. 

The words had barely escaped his lips, ere the 
lady, who must have been listening, flew down 
stairs, and the next mom<=: was in the embrace 
of the young man. They entered a private 





and roars of laughter. Not one—not even the 
negresses—showed signs of pity. Perhaps they 
dared not. When at length all was ready, Cap- 
tain Legro called to one of the women : 

“ Bring fire here, Katinka, Light that pile, 
wench. The traitor would have hanged you ali 
if is had been in his power.” 

The negress applied a match to the torch- 
wood, and in a few moments the flames leaped 
and roared high above the victim’s head, though 
the fuel was at such a distance from the stake 
that they did but lick his naked body. For sev- 

_ [SEE ENGRAVING.] 

eral minutes his shricks of agony could be heard, 
while his savage executioners looked on unre- 
lentingly, though now even they were awed to 
silence by the horrible sight before their eyes. 
At last the cries ceased, and the victim’s head 
was seen amid the flames hanging down vn his 
breast. 

“Shove the pile nearer,” cried the brutal 
chief. ‘“ Since the villain can no longer feel, let 
his carcase burn to ashes, and kick them to the 
winds.” 

This order was obeyed; fresh firewood was 
added, and in half an hour more but @ heap of 
charred ashes remained to mark the spot where 
the miserable victim had suffered the most hor- 
rible and agonizing of all deaths fur endeavoring 
to escape from piracy to his family at home—for 
even the captain had no proof to show that he 
had actually given the information that he was 
charged with, 

“So will I punish any scoundrel who dares to 
prove @ traitor,” cried Captain Legro, when ali 
was over. “To your duty now, my lads.” 

Then tarning to Senor Silva, who was stand- 
ing paralyzed with horror at the shocking scene 

he had witnessed, notwithstanding his long 
familiarity with piraces, he continued, as if noth- 
ing extraordinary hed occurred : : 

“1 am sorry to have delayed you, Senor 
Silva; but I thought it as well even you should 
see how we serve those who prove false to us. 
My lads will now help you to carry your freight 
to the schooner, and you can be off as soon as 
you choose—the sooner the better.” 

He walked back towadis his dwelling, then 
turning on his heel, he said : 

“ Martin, see to the landing of the schooner. 
Senor Carlos, I wish to talk with you on busi- 

* This horrible death, with all ite brutalities, was re- 
ported to have been actually isflicted Gpou 8 seinen FRO 
had escaped frog: a pirate and was retaaen, in one cf the 


isiands of the Anti\ies. several years ag0. be acroent 
was pullsbed in the Jamexa Dews papers. 








“OQ, George,” said the lady, a8 soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered her comp to 


and every doubloon full weight. Do you think | else 


married me with your own free will, You fad 
& perfect right to do so, and IT think on no o 
count has Arthur any cause to object or fh 


tault with our union.” 


“T hope not, dear George. 
I should feel perteetly happy 


If Ae were satis tied 
1 care for no ove 


“Depend upon it, he will be,” returned the 
young man, who after some time succeeded ia 
restoring the ¢ heerfuluess of his bride 

“So your ship is here, dear George,” she ol 
served, with a happy smile. 

“ Yes, my love, my brig is in the harbor ; but 
I do not intend that yoo shall remain here 
amongst these Spaniards. I mean to carry you 
to Antigua or Barbadves, perhaps to Jamaica, 
where you will find kind friends amongst Kag- 
lish people, whose language you can understand, 
I will take a house in some pretty spot, wheee I 
can often see you and stay with you during the 
intervals of my voyages.” 

“O, George,” said the young wife, “I had 
hoped that I should accompany you in your 
voyages. If you are to be absent from me, I 
might as well have remained at home.” 

“Not so, Mary. 
return to England, 
among the islands.” 

“ But why can I not sailin your brig? 1 shall 
give no trouble. You have no ides what a 
capital sailor I am.” 

“ A ship, dear Mary, is no fitting abode for a 
woman. You would soon grow wearied of the 
confinement, the monotony of a life in the sea. 
But we will see. We will arrange ali this 
another time. Shall you be prepared to sail 
hence in a week ?” 

“ To-morrow, if you wish, George.” 

“Nay,’’ replied the young man, with a smile, 
“T wish a little rest and enjoyment, Mary, The 
brig will not be ready tor your reception until 
the time I mention. Meanwhile I shall not have 
a great deal to call me op board. So we will ea- 
joy ourselves riding around the city and its envi- 
rons. ‘The scenery of Cuba is very beautiful, 
and you have seen little of it as yet.”” 

“Nothing at all, 
delighted.” 

‘They conversed for some time of home and 
old trieuds, and domestic affairs, and of Arthur, 
whom the young man expressed stioug hopes of 
meeting betore long, and after having dived, 
wok a ride into the country together. As they 
passed the castle of San Severino, George 
pointed out his brig lying at anchor in the bay. 


Years may elapse before I 


1 shall trequently be in port 


George. I shall be 


“ What a preity vessel,” said Mary.“ George, 
you never mentioned her name to me.” 
“Did Lnot? How forgetful! She is called 


the Vi—  Pshaw! I mean the Dolphia, of New 
York, and she sails swift and graceful as a Dol- 
phin swims,” replied the young man, with some 
show of that pride in his vessel which # sailor 
always feels. 

“A pretty name for a pretty vessel,” said 
Mary ; “ but, George,” she added, with # smile, 
“] sometimes fear that you will think more of 
your vessel, by-and-by, than of your wife. They 








away very pleasantly, 
going off to the brig every day, but spending 
most of his time on shore with his young wife, 
who had recovered all her wonted cheerfulness, 
when @ Spanish man-ol-war came into port. 
George suddenly became very anxivus, Was more 
on board the brig than usual; and Mary, who, 
with the aid of a spyglase could discern the brig 
from the window of her sitting-1vom, remarked 
that the boats of the frigate frequently passed to 
and from her husband's vessel. One evening 
when he appeared more anxious than usual, she 





speak, “how dreadfully 1 have been alarmed. 
Your letters ussured me that I should find you 
here to receive me, and even when I landed, and 
found you absent, I still expected you daily, 
hourly. I have been nearly a month, and nad 
begun todespair. I have been fearful lest some- 
thing had happened to you. What would have 
become of me? I sometimes have thought it 
was a judgment set upon as:, for disregarding 
my father's dying request, for marrying you pri- 
vately in my brother's absence, and without his 
knowledge. Ah, George, I fear we have done 
very wrong.” 

“ Hush these fvolish fears, Mary,” replied the 
young man. “J was unavoidably detained in 
Antigua with my ship, and I can assure you 
your anxiety has not been greater then mine. 
When I wrote you to join me, I firmly expected 
to meet you on the arrival of Captain Fauikner, 
at Matanzas. But I am here now, so all is 
well.” 

“ But, dear George, rejoiced as I am to see 
you, I fear, indeed, that we have done wrong.” 

“Still harping upon those words of your 
father’s, spoken when his mind was wandering, 
Mary,” said the young man, reproachfully. 

“ My brother Arthur, even, is unaware of our 
marriage, George. He has no idea that I have 


“ He had sailed on a three years’ cruise, Mary, 
I was bound to the West Indies, in all probability 
to remain abroad for years. Had we waited for 
Arthur's permission, I must hav? sailed without 
it; for a twelvemonth, at least, would have 
elapsed before a return letter could have been re- 
ceived from him. Our marriage might never 
have taken place. Besides, though I love and 
esteem Arthur, I know not why you or | should 
ask his permission. Youare yourown mistress,” 

“Bat everybody blamed me, George—poor 
Sally, the neighbors, my friends, all who heard 
of our hasty marriage.” 

“It is @ matter that can concern no one but 
ourselves, dear Mary,” replied the young man. 
“ Of course it is right that Arther should know 
that we are married, as soon as possible. Lie is 
somewhere amongst these islands, or on the 
North or South American coast. Ws may 
chance to fall in with bim.” 


to meet him.” 





Silly child! 





“ I should be so glad, and yet, I should dread | 


Id! What have you to dread? | 


| Whak is there, or who is there w blame! You | time, and the celerity of tie movements os 


d this w him. 

“ You must be prepared to embark to-night, 
Mary,”’ was his reply. 

“To-night! Iam ready; but I thought we 
were not to sail until the day after to-morrow ‘” 

“IT have received ditlereut inswactions,” re- 
plied the young man. 
night.” 

Mary, in fact, was pleased at the prospect of 
going on board the brig which as yet sie had 
seen only from the shore, aud at midnight ihey 
embarked in the ship's boa, with a secrecy 
which somewhat surprised her. 

Safe on board the vessel, she was taken to the 
cabin by her husband, who requested her to re- 
main below tll the vessel got under weigh, as 
she would be incommoded by the bustle and cun- 
fusion on deck. She acquiesced readily, tind- 
ing quite enough employment, and being io 
reality charmed with the neatuess and elegance 
of the cabin, and the arrangements made tor her 
accommodation. 

When George re-ascended to the deck he gave 
orders to have the sails loosened ready to sheet 
home at a moment's warning, but not tu be 
dropped entirely free from the gaskets until he 
gave the signal. This dove, he ordered the 
cable to be slipped, instead of weighing anchor 
in the usual manner. ‘The brig thoated with the 
tide, which was ebbing, and passed close under 
the stern of the frigate. Suddenly there was a 
great commution on board the latter vessel ; the 
sentry at the gangway gave the alarm; several 
of the watch on deck rap tu the stern, and pres- 
ently an officer in uniform made his appearance, 
and in Spanish ordered the vessel to come to, 
and send « boat on board 

“No understand!” cried George, through bis 
trumpet, and the brig stiil drifted with the tide 

The officers hailed again with the lke result, 
and then it was observed tat « boat was lowered 
from the frigate, and mauned with some fifteen 
or twenty seamen. The brig had already drified 
some hundreds of yards trom the man of war 

“Sheet home!’ showted the young man, ino 
voice of thunder. ‘Mas shecis aud hallards 
together! Hoist the jib! Let fail top-galiant 
sails and royals! Lalliards sod sheets w the 
same song, boye! Haul the main tack on 
board! So—well—she gues it gailantly. Those 
fellows will have @ wild guuse chase.” 

No ship of war eould jxmeibly heave crowded 
sail, from the trucks w the deck, im lene pare ot 


“We must sail to- 
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- off to the brig every day, but spending 
- of his time on shore with his young wife, 
had recovered all her wonted cheerfulness, 
a Spanish man-of-war came into port. 
ze suddenly became very anxious, Was more 
ard the brig than usual; and Mary, who, 
the aid of a spyglass could discern the brig 
the window of her sitting-rvom, remarked 
he boats of the frigate frequently passed to 
from her husband’s vessel. One evening 
he appeared more anxious than usual, she 
ioned this to him. ; 
You must be prepared to embark to-night, 
vy,” was his reply. 
Tonight! Iam ready; but I thought we 
not to sail until the day after to-morrow? 
{ have received different instructions,” re- 
4 the young man, “ We must sail to- 
ite”? 
Lary, in fact, was pleased at the prospect of 
ug on board the brig which as yet she had 
. only from the shore, and at midnight they 
varked in the ship’s boat, with a secrecy 
ch somewhat surprised her. 
.afe on board the vessel, she was taken to the 
in by her husband, who ted her to re- 
in below till the vessel got under weigh, as 
would be incommoded by the bustle and con- 
ion on deck. She acquiesced readily, find- 
quite enough employment, and being in 
dity charmed with the neatness and elegance 
the cabin, and the arrangements made for her 
commodation. 
When George re-ascended to the deck he gave 
lers to have the sails loosened ready to sheet 
‘me at @ moment’s warning, but not to be 





we the signal. This done, he ordered the 
ble to be slipped, instead of weighing anchor 
the usual manner. ‘The brig floated with the 
de, which was ebbing, and passed close under 
e stern of the frigate. Suddenly there was & 
eat commotion on board the later vessel ; the 
entry at the gangway gave the alarm; several 
f the watch on deck ran to the stern, and pres- 


ind in Spanish ordered the vessel to come to, 
cad send a boat on board. , 
“No understand!” cried George, through his 
-umpet, and the brig still drifted with the tide. 
The officers hailed again with the like result, 
and then it was observed that a boat was lowered 
‘rom the frigate, and manned with some fifteen 
or twenty seamen, The brig had already drifted 
some hundreds of yards from the man of war. 
“Sheet home!” shouted the young man, in & 
voice ot thunder. “Man sheets aud halliards 
together! Hoist the jib! Let fail top-gallant 





sails and royals! Halliards and sheets to the 
same song, boys! Haul the main tack on 

















board! So—well—she goes it gallantly. Those 





fellows will have a wild goose chase.” 

No ship-of-war could possibly have crowded 
sail, from the trucks to the deck, im less space ot 
time, and the celerity of the movements om 
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board the brig appeared to increase the con- | 


fusion and clamor on board the frigate. A sec- 
ond boat was lowered and manned, and both were 
soon in full chase; but a swimmer migtit as well 
have attempted to overtake a dolphin in the wa- 
ter, as the boats to overhaul the brig with that 
fish’s name. Before the crews of the former had 
got their oars into fall play, the latter was beyond 
hail. This was soon perceived, and the boats 
were recalled. 

“ Another hand to the wheel!” cried the 


youthful captain. “Keep her steady, men; 


don’t shake the sails. Keep all full, and don’t 
lose an inch. Well done. In five minutes we 
may laugh at the don.” 

The words were scarcely attered, when two flash- 
es followed by two sharp reports were seen and 
heard simultaneously from the frigate, and a ball 
whizzed past on either side the brig, so close to 
the counters that the hissing sound could be dis- 
tinctly heard. Both fell into the water ahead of 
the vessel, and rising boanded and rebounded 
until they were lost in the distance. 

“ Well meant, and not badly aimed. Rather 
too close for comfort,” criea George. “But a 
miss is as good as a mile, and before Jack Span- 
iard can reload, we shall be beyond the reach of 
his stern chasers. So, steady—keep her full, my 
lads—touch and go!” 

He stood erect, gazing earnestly towards the 
frigate. 

“ Lie low, boys, here they come again; though 
Thardly think they’ll reach us— Ha!” 

While he was still speaking, the reports were 
heard, and the shots came whizzing through the 
air; but both, as he had anticipated, fell short of, 
though very close to, the brig’s stern. 

“ Allright!” shouted the young captain, joy- 
ously. “One half minute sooner, though, and 
those shots would have peppered us finely! 
They deserve acknowledgement, at all events. 
It will be but polite to salute them. A small 
gun was trained aft, and fired in contempt, after 
which the crew of the brig gave three hearty 
cheers, and held merrily on their way. 

The report of the guns had caused Mary to 
rush upon deck in alarre. 

“ O, George, George, what is the matter?” she 
cried, rushing towards him, just as the match 
had been applied to the small brass four-pounder 
which had been brought to the stern to send de- 
fiance after the Spaniard. The unexpected re- 
port, the recoil of the gun, and the warlike 
aspect of things to her unaccustomed eyes ren- 
dered ber unable to stifle a shriek as she threw 
herself into her husband’s arms, and again cried, 
“ George, tell me,O, tell me, what is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, love, nothing,” he replied.“ Why, 
silly girl, are you frightened ?” 

“ They are firing at us from the man of-war, 
George. Why is this? England is not at war 
with Spain?” 

“No; but the truth is, dear, the frigate 
brought in an idle report of a pirate having been 
seen outside, and the idiots took it into their 
heads that the Vi—the Dolphin was the pirate, 





_ in dixguise, They would perhaps bave. caused 


They might have known. Pirates ure dreadful 
creatares, with big, black whiskers, and pistols 
and swords, and such things. But why did you 
not satisfy them! They might have done 
mischief.” 

“For the fun of the thing, Mary, dear. I 
knew they couldn’t overtake us. it will serve 
them to talk about for a month.” 

“Where are we bound to now, George?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Tshall land you in Barbadoes or Antigua, and 
see you settled down snugly,” answered George, 
“and then I have to proceed southwards.” 

“You will soon return? Iso much wish I 
could remain on board,” said Mary. 

“T hope to see you in the course of two months 
after Lleave you,” answered her husband. “ Per- 
haps by-and-by I may make arrangements for 
you to sail with me. We shall see.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 








SAFE MAXIMS FOR ALL. 

The world estimates men by their success in 
life ; and, by general consent, success is evidence 
of superiority. Never, under any circumstances, 
assume # responsibility you can avoid consistent- 
ly with your duty to yourselves and others. Base 
all your actions upon a principle of right; pre- 
serve your integrity of character in doing this ; 
never reckon the cost. Remember that  self- 
interest is more likely to warp your judgment 
than all other circumstances combined; there- 
fore look well to your duty when your duty is 
concerned. Never make money at the expense 
of your reputation. Be neither lavish nor nig- 
gardly—of the two avoid the latter—a mean 
man is universally despised ; but public favor is 
a stepping-stone to preferment—therefore gener- 
ous feelings should be cultivated. Let your ex- 

nses be such as to leave a balance in your 
pocket—ready money is a friend in need. Keep 
clear of the law; for when you gain your case, 

ou are generally a loser of money. Never re- 
ate your misfortunes, and never grieve over 
what you cannot prevent. No man who owes 
as much as he can pay, has any moral right to 
endorse for another. No moneyed man has the 
moral right to enter on engagements or specula- 
tions, hazarding his estate, without the consent 
of his wife —Mrs. /la’e. 





THE PURCHASE OF A PARROT. 

Having given full instruction to young ladies 
as the mauvagement of the parrot tribe, and be- 
fore showing you how to teach your bird to 
“talk” intelligently, let me now advise you as 
to the choice and purchase of him. Be sure and 
procure a young bird. Toa certain extent he 
will be free from blemishes in speech. He will 
not have had time to learn much that is improper, 
and you will the more readily be able to correct 
him when he does offend in this way. Being a 
very imitative bird, and the captains who bring 
them over not being exactly polished men, the 
loose language of the latter is too frequently 
adopted, and forms part of “ Poil's ” vocabulary. 
It is awkward, very, to be suddenly and uncere- 
moniously saluted as “ Old girl!” Neither is it 
particularly pleasant to be singled out, in a room 
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_ THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPEROR. 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Severat vears before the empire of the stardy 
| Charlemagne decreased in splendor and power, 


; and before that glorious old monarch himself 
| was gathered to the tomb of the royal Capulets, | 


| he held his court for a time at Ingelheim, a con- 
siderable town, which was located somewhere in 
| his German possessions. The place must have 
| been dear to the heart of the emperor, for here 
| he had gathered together his family, his retainers, 
his courtiers, all, in brief, whom he loved to bring 
near his person ; and here, away from the clamor 
and confusion of his capital—great, even then, 
though not the Paris of modern days—here, at 
Ingelheim, he had temporarily blished him- 
self, and here, in the relaxing pastimes of the 
chase and tourney, as well as with the graver 
cares of state and camp, his time was rapidly 
passed by. Hic illius arma, hic currus fuit. 

There were fair daughters, in abundance, 
among the fourteen children which at this time 
gladdened the hearth and heart of the old kingly 
warrior; but none so fair, so lovely in soul, or so 
greatly beloved by him, as Emma—éf not the 
youngest, at least the favorite of the flock. In 
her were centred the fondest atfections and high- 
est pride of the graybeard king ; and none could 
behold her beauty, her innocence, and, withal, 
the quiet, maidenly dignity and grace of her de- 
portment, without esteeming her well worthy to 
be the daughter of Charlemagne, and ing 
himself doubly blessed, in that he was the parent 
of such a child. 

It was Emma who best understood the way- 
ward moods and caprices of the irascible em- 
peror; it was Emma who, alone, and of all 
others, could face him in his angry moments, 
with impunity; Emma who was mistress of 
court and household, and upon her fair and 
skiiful hands was the royal parent accustomed to 
rely for the thousand indispensable comforts and 
luxuries with which no one else than she could 
surround his throne, his table, and his couch. 

Among the royal counsellors, who at this time 
occupied positions of trust and honor near the 
sovereign, was one wooin the legend has named 
Eginhard, and by which designation we will 
know him. He was the youngest, and, appar- 
ently, most inexperienced of the council ; in fact, 
a fair and beardless youth of three and twenty, 
seeming wonderfully out of place among the 
grave and aged men who held like offices with 
himself. Yet it was admitted by all, that young 
Eginhard was wondrously wise, as well as brave 
and handsome, and that nothing, so much as 
his own merit had elevated him tu his present 
enviable situation, nor was it denied ; buton the 
contrary it was often asserted that the emperor 
held him in high favor and esteem, and that there 
was none better beloved by the frequenters of the 
court, in every degree, than this same Eyinhard. 

And ramor Aid, ant wenn bow, Jur gta 
himself were often presumptuous enough to turn 
admiringly to the face of Emma. For the 
nonce, rumor was marvellously correct. Un- 
known to the emperor, hardly suspected by any, 
the young counsellor had been so daring as to 
aspire to the love of the daughter of his mon- 
arch—and had gained it! ‘Theirs was the same 
old story of unequal rank, but equal love ; of the 
cruel barrier of birth, which affection, however 
warm, could hardly overleap; and if poor, de- 
spairing Eginhard did not often sigh forth the 
memorable words of another Lysander, it was 
only because Shakspeare had not then written 
them : 








“Ah me! Foraught that ever I could read, 
Couid ever hear, by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth!” 


Bat hoping for a softening of their d 


floor, in great strides, with bent head and arms 
crossed. Approaching one of the windows of 
the apartment, in his uneasy walk, he paused 
and looked forth from it. The night was a 
bright starlight one, and the fresh fall of snow 
lay pare and white beneath ; directly opposite 
was a division of the royal buildings, lying in | 
shadow. As he gazed listlessly out, his eyes were 

attracted by a strange object which just then | 
emerged from the gloom, and moved slowly 
across the court. What the singular thing could | 
be, the puzzled watcher was at first at a loss to 
imagine ; it was almost gigantic in stature, yet 
bent and stooping, and seeming to be neither 
man nor woman, but to possess some outlines of | 
| both! Charlemagne rubbed his eyes, with no | 
very gentle knuckles, to assure himself of his 
wakefulness, and gave his whole attention to the 
quaint ph Continuing to advance at 
an even pace, it gained the general entrance of 
the palace, and was there immediately trans- 
formed into two figures, a man and a woman; 
nor was the ish of the over 
whose mind a shadow of the truth had com- 
menced to creep—at all decreased, when he per- 
ceived that the parties were none other than 
Emma and Eginhard, and that their sudden sep- 
aration had been accomplished by the transfer of 
the latter from the shoulders of the former! 
Charlemagne’s first impulse was to doubt his 
own sanity; his next, to pinch himself severely, 
as if thereby to confirm it ; and, lastly, to swear 
a great French oath, emphasizing it with a stamp 
of the foot which caused the floor to tremble be- 
neath it. The astounding truth was suddenly 
patent to his senses; with his own eyes, he had 
beheld his daughter conveying the favorite coun- 








at once, and return not, or we may forget that 
you have ever been dear to us!” 
Restraining his emotions, whatever they may 


| have been, Eginhard bowed, and left the cham- 


ber. More than one hand was extended to him, 
as he passed from it, and the unspoken blessings 
of the venerable friends whom he was about to 
leave, fellowed him as he departed. 

It was perhaps an hour after the occurrence of 


the scene just described, that Charlemagne de- | 
| spatched a page to request the immediate attend- 


ance of the Lady Emma before him. No Lady 
Emma, however, was forthcoming, and after a 
diligent search, extending through the whole 
palace, the emperor, now almost mad with rage, 
awoke to the disagreeable conviction that, in 


exiling Eginhard, he had also unwittingly exiled | 


his favorite daughter! 
Pursuit was instantly made, and the country 


adjacent scoured in all directions; but it failed | 


to discover either of the fugitives, or any clue to 
their whereabouts. 


to reclaim them, Charlemagne recurred, for re- 


lief, to his wonted occupations. But there was a 
canker spot at his heart, and the distressful 
thought that Ingelheim was no more to be 
cheered by the sweet and sunny presence of his 


darling child, and more than this, that her fate 


was probably to be wholly unknown to him- 
sorrowful reflections like these were able to far- 
row the brow of the iron monarch with more 
wrinkles than had been traced upon it by any of 
the campaigns of his whole career. 





“Time,” it has been truly said, “softens all 


The offer of heavy rewards | 
for their apprehension, was productive of no 
better result; and abandoning his useless efforts 


cad) 





the pride from his heart; his eves moistened as 
he saw her, and embracing both her and her 
children, he called her by those terms of endear 
ment which had now been so long strangers to his 
tongue. Eginhard received the hand which the 
emperor extended to him, and pressed it to his 
lips, and both he and Emma rejoiced in the 
knowledge of this unlooked for reconciliation 

“If Thave done you injustice, my children,” 
Charlemagne found voice to say, “let me atone 
for it in the future. Providence, I think, has 
| Ordered this happy meeting ; let us be thankful, 
and rejoice in it.” 
| The hanger and thirst of the man, however, 
could not be entirely overpowered by the emo- 
tions of the father; and it was not until his 
pressing needs of body had been satisfied, that 
| he listened to the simple, yet interesting narra- 
| tive of the -eseape of Eginhard and Emma, of 
their seclusion in this retired nook, and of the 
humble occupations which had engaged them 
since their first residence here, more from the 
desire to escape suspicion and detection, than of 
necessity. It was, indeed, a delightful tableau 
which the warm sun of that bright autumn 
afternoon shone in upon. The devoted, and 
now doubly happy husband and wife, sat together, 
smiles of joy irradiating their , as 
they conversed with their guest ; the great sword 
of the latter had been appropriated by their older 
child, who now played with it upon the floor, 
while Charlemagne himself, holding the younger 
grandson upon his knee, said, among other 
things of like import : 

“Ingelheim has sadly missed you both, my 
children; you shell return thither directly with 
me. You, Egiphard, are well worthy to be 





, on her should ! 





storm which was looming up on the household 
ot Ingelheim. 





counsellors of the court bled in the audi 


sellor of his court, from her apartments to the 
palace 


Waiting only until he had observed the part- 
ing of the lovers, and the return of his daughter, 
alone, as she.sped back with quickened steps to 
the doorway whence she had emerged with her 
strange ‘burden, Charlemagne turned away from 
the window, and seated himself by the table. As 
may be readily conceived, his thoughts had now 
very little concern or sympathy with matters of 
the public welfare—the feelings of the father 
were touched, and his passions aroused, as those 
of the sovereign had rarely been—and the angry 
knitting of the bushy brows, which accompanied 
his reflections, as well as the nervous manipula- 
tions which threatened to pluck out his snowy 
beard by the roots, gave ominous promise of the 


The first dawn of the day following found the 


asperities ;” and even the anger of crowned 
heads and decorated breasts is not always proof 
against its mollifying influence. The indiffer- 
ence which Charlemagne had at first assumed to 
feel, in regard to the fate of Emma, was grad- 
ually changed into a feeling of self-reproach, and 
of severe affliction; and, finally, with the lapse 
of a few years, he even came to think that he 
had judged Eginhard too severely, and that the 
opinion of his counsellors had been the better 
one. Yet it was now too late for repentance, in- 
asmuch as no sign or trace of the objects of his 
former displeasure had ever been discovered, 
since the day of their precipitate flight; and al- 
most hopeless of reclaiming them, or, indeed, of 
ever beholding them again, the emperor endeav- 
ored, how vainly may be imagined, to forget this 
one bitter episode of his domestic life. 

His passion for that royal pastime, the chase, 
was as keen as in his youth; and thus we find 
him, one morning, perhaps five years subsequent 





master had calledthem., Charlemagne occupied 
his aceustomed place 
eyes of those in attendance were turned inquir- 
ingly from one to another, as it was observed 
that the emperor’s mood seemed unusually stern 


ementwees ir present convoca- 





d by an und 
love the daughter of an emperor !” 

The query was met by silence; but every eye 
was directed, as if by common consent, to Eyin- 
hard, whose face became a trifle paler than usual. 
All seemed to realize that the interrogatory was 
indirectly aimed at the youth; but ail, loving 
him as they did, hesitated to return an answer 
which might place him in jeopardy. At length 
the oldest of the assemblage replied : 

“It were assuredly wrong to do thus, my 
liege ; but if it were a matter of true love, since 
no one has ever yet been known who could re- 
strain or curb the unruly impulses of the heart, 
we think he should be pardoned and forgiven.” 
“Ay, think you indeed thus ‘’”’ Charlemagne 





fates, and loving each other more desperately 
still, as difficulties thickened around them, our 
lovers continued to enjoy their furtive trysts and 
meetings, while their demeanor, each towards the 
other, in the presence of third persons, was such 
as of itself could never have awakened a suspi- 
cion of the true relations which subsisted between 
them. They were quite as shrewd in their mu- 
tual heart-concealments, as persons in their pe- 
culiar position usually are; but as often hap- 
pens, their anxiety overreached them, in the 
matter, in what manner our veritable story shall 
presently disclose. 

Their practice had been to meet in one of 
Emma’s suite of apartments, at an hour late 
enough to almost exclude the possibility of in- 
trusion or discovery. And as no light was ever 
observed to glimmer from the windows of this 
particular room, it is fair to infer that their com- 
munings were held under the cloak of friendly 
darkness, as benig , doubtless, to di d 
lovers in that age and land, as in our own. 

Upon the night to which we would now espe- 
cially refer, their stolen interview had been pro- 
longed beyond the hour of midnight, and the 
stars were already shining with a waning light 
which heralded the near app h of ing, 
when Eginhard reluctantly rose to depart. Em- 
ma accompanied him to the doorway, and a 
stifled exclamation from her, as they reached it, 
drew his to the app cause of her 
alarm. A light fall of snow, sufficient, however, 
to entirely cover the ground, had taken place 
since his entrance into the palace! Blank dis- 
may and consternation were depicted in the fea- 
tures of both, as their glauces met ; both realized, 
with alarm, the fact that their secret must of ne- 
cessity be disclosed, should the dawn of another 
day discover the tell-tale footmarks of a man 
leading from the door of Emma's apartments ! 

Leaving them now for a moment, to their agi- 
tated conference as to the means of extrication 
from this difficulty, as serious as unexpected, let 
us transport ourselves across the spacious coart- 














tuil of company, as a “Rum customer.” To 
be dubved, too, “ A cunning old file ”"—that is 
hardly geatee! ; 
still mgre awkward, will peradveoture occasion- 
ally occur, even in the best regulated families. — 
Wiliam Kidd. 


n | peror. 
yet these things, and something | 


yard, and enter the state chamber of the em- 
Weighty affairs of national importance | 
had burdened the busy brain of the latter, apon 
the night in question, and at this moment, he was 


ponded, his face darkening with a frown as he 
spoke. “ But listen further; what think you 
should be his punish , who to seek 
the daughter of an emperor in her own apart- 
ments, and there to hold converse with her ?”” 

Dismay sat in the faces of the council, at this 
second question, and they consulted hurriedly to- 
gether, stealing furtive glances at Eginhard, 
whose pallor had visibly increased. Their 
spokesman then replied, again : 

“This were a serious offence, my liege, as 
well; but as much the fault of the heart, and, 
perhaps, of the intemperate blood of youth as the 
other. He should still be pardoned and forgiven.” 
“ By my faith, ye are wondrous lenient in your 
judgment, my lords and gentlemen; more so 
than ye are wont to be!” Charlemagne wrath- 
fully ejaculated, and his cknched hand came 
down upon the table before him, with a force 
that caused the wine-glasses spon it to dance and 
clatter. “ But again, what penalty should he 
incur, who permits the daugiter of an emperor 
to bear him on her back acrss the court yard, 
through the snow, andin thedead of night?” 

A terrified silence was, fora moment, the only 
answer to this last query ; itfell from the lips of 
the irate monarch like a lightning-bolt trom the 
stormy sky, and the venerabe counsellors couid 
only look aghast at one anther, and at Egin- 
hard, as they comprehendedits import. Bat the 
latter, although fearfully pak, was at the same 
time, calm and firm ; and wiking with a steady 
step towards the dais, h¢ stood composedly 
before it. 

“I confess myself guilty” he said, “of all 
that my liege has charget—of norhing more! 
If I deserve death, let me stifer it speedily 1” 
The cool, almost defiant kroism of the youth 
found an appreciative witnés in Charlemagne, 
who, lion-hearted himself, aired and respected 
courage, mental or physica, in others. Mur- 
murs were now rising from various portions of 
the chamber, such as “ Ardon, good liege !” 
“ Clemency to Eginhard!” “He deserves not 
death!" Silencing these bja wave of his hand, 
the emperor addressed ty youth in a much 
softened voice. 

“Not death, Eginhard, fe I have loved you 
asa son; too well, indeed! Your sentence is 








pacing to and fro across the resounding oaken | 


perpetaal banishment from our presence! Go, 


room, whither the peremptory mandate of their 


upon the dais; and the 


and severe. But they were not left long in sus- 


the obiactlT, 
enough. I would know what penalty showia ve 
i ling who would presume to 


to the occurrence of the incidents already no- 
ticed, setting out with a party of mounted 
huntsmen,. from Ingelheim, bent upon a day in 
the forests. 

When noon arrived, the emperor found him- 
self alone in an unknown quarter of the woods, 
having become separated from his retainers by 
the ardor with which he had pursued, although 
vainly, a beautiful hind, the fleetness of which 
Maa wo lero woaviod hia horse beyond further en- 
peasant, who might relieve his wants; and it 
was after he had been thus pitilessly engaged for 
some time, that he encountered a little child, a 
mere infant of perhaps four years, leading by a 
cord the very anunal which he had been pursu- 
ing! Impressed withthe singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, as well as by the remarkable beauty 
and fearlessness of the boy, the emperor asked 
him of his parents and his home. He was 
answered with a freedom and apparent under- 
standing which amused and deeply interested 
him ; and when he expressed the wish to go with 
him to where he lived, the child unhesitatingly 
Pp d his disengaged hand, and thus, be- 
tween the mighty Emperor of France, and his 
pet, the youngster marched proudly down a 
little obscure path which opened through the 
forest, from the place where they had been 
conversing. 

The fatigues of the chase were partially for- 
gotten by Charlemagne, in his natural amuse- 
ment consequent upon the singularity of his sit- 
uation, and the forwardness of his loquacious 
little conductor, who prattled incessantly as they 
walked. There was something, tvo, in the soft 
blue of his eyes, that seemed wondrously famil- 
iar to the monarch, and which awakened in his 
breast thoughts not easily expelled. But they 
had now reached a little glade, a spot which 
seemed i ded for conceal , in the centre 
of which, overhung by the branches of the 
forest, stood a miniature cottage, the white walls 
of which strikingly relieved it from the darkness 
of the wood which surrounded it. It was, in- 
deed, a delightful spot, and its quiet beauty could 
not fail to produce an impression upon the mind 
of the emperor. Still conducted by the child, he 
entered it; and as he passed into the first apart- 
ment, a cry of surprise escaped his lips. The 
room was arranged in precisely the manner in 
which his lost Emma had been accustomed to 
decorate his home at Ingelheim—traces of her 
skilful handiwork were visible in every article 
around him, humble as they were—and the 
mazed monarch stood staring about, disinclined 
at first to credit the reality of the scene. 

A shadow —two shadows —fell across the 
threshold, and turning abraptly, Charlemagne 
found himself confronted with Eginhard and 
Emma! It was no illusion; his eyes were 
again gladdened by the sight of his child, still 
the Emma of five years before, although now a 
trifle more matronly, with a second little one 
clinging to her neck, and herself habited in the 

coarse garb of the peasant-women of the country. 

Fginhard, too, was little changed, except that 
he seemed more manly with his thick growth of 

beard, and was somewhat disguised by the char 

coal burner’s dress which he wore; he looked 

and seemed mach like the youthful ex counsellor 

of Ingelheim. 

The faces of both paled as they recognized 

the unexpected companion of their child; bat 

Charlemagne was not now in a mood to be 











called my son; and as for Emma, even the 
coarse garments of a peasant can make her no 
jess than Tue Davonter or ax Emperor.” 


THE WONDERS. 


This world of ours is filled with wonders. 
The microscope reveals them not less than the 
telescope, each at either extreme of creation. In 
the insect creation, particularly, there is so much 
to know that has never been dreamed ot —wheels 
within wheels, without computation or number. 
Let us take a rapid glance at the proofs of this 
statement. The polvpas, it is said, like the 
fabled hydra, receives new life from the knife 
which is lifted to destroy it. The fly-spider lays 
an egg as large as itself. There are four thou- 
sand and forty-one muscles in the caterpillar. 
Hooke discovered fourteen thousand mirrors in 
the eye of a drone; and to effect the respiration 

a carp, thirteen th d three h d ar- 
teries, vessels, veins, bones, ete, are necessary. 
The body of every spider contains four little 
masses pierced with a multitude of imperceptible 
holes, each hole permitting the passage of a 
single thread ; all the threads, to the amount of 
@ thousand to each mass, join together when they 
come out, and make the single thread with which 
the spider spins its web; so that what we call a 
spider’s thread, consists of more than four thou- 
sand united. Lea j by means of micro- 
scopes, observes spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand, and which spun threads so fine that it 
took four thousand of them to equal in magni- 
tude asingle hair —Facts in Natural History. 














To study what one does not love; that is, to 
aenni. 


, < and st, for 
where we could make progress.—Richter. : 


Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.|] 
Long live the Sultan! 

There is a story, says the Illustrated London 
News, about the death of Abdul Medjid's father, 
the formidable Mahmoud, whieh will bear Yelling, 
the more so as we heard it from the lips of a young 
Turk just arrived in England, and that it has never 
to our knowledge been in print. When Mahmoud 
lay on his divan of death, he remembered that a 
great review of the garrison of Constantinople was 
to take place under his palace windows in three 
days’ time. He desired that, at whatever moment 
he should die, his death should be kept secret from 
the troops until the review was over. Sultan Mah- 
moud died on the same night; but three days after- 
wards his dead body, covered with his well-known 
fez, bearing a diamond aigrette, was propped up, 
an opera-glass in one of his cold hands, at an open 
window, beneath which the troops detiled, shouting, 
* Long live the Sultan!" 

Pheenician Antiquities. 

During the past three months considerable pro- 
gress has been made in exploring the ruins of the 
ancient cities of Phanicia. At Saida and Sour re- 
mains of the ancient Crusaders were found, but 
none above ground of the Phoenicians. Gigantic 
blocks of granite, marking the limits of the ancient 
port of Sidon, still remain; alse on the plain to the 
east of the site of the old city, a subterranean Sidon 
has been discovered. Some of the sculptures, etc., 
resemble those of Egypt; others those of Nineveh 
and Persepolis. Amongst the objects brought to 
Paris are many articles of dress and common use, 
Pheenician coins, and a leaden sarcophagus uf good 
workmanship. 

A useful Clerk. 
A New York letter tothe Mobile Tribune says 
“ There is a remarkable man connected with the 


custom-house here, a Spaniard. His business is to 


receive and test money. He will pour the contents 
of a bag of gold or silver coin into a scale—for it is 
weighed, not counted —and in a trice announces the 


amount in dollars and cents; then running his fin- 
gers through the shining pieces, and applying hi» 
nose to them, immediately take oat every counter- 
feit coin. He was never known to make a mistake 
in pronouncing money good or bad, and his infal 
LiSte instinct for detecting the spurious metal is 
located in his olfactory organs." 

The Rhinoceros. 

The impenetrability of the rhinoreros’s hide is 
stated by recent English hunters to be a f 
which arose solely from the fact that walking-otick. 
and whip-«tocks as hard as horn are prepared fro 
it by a tedious process among the natives of con 
tries which the animal inbabite 


alt 


A common Yooh 
shot will in reality go through the bide with perfect 
ease. We recollect hearing the sume invult bakit ¥ 
asserted of the sliigator, and bave disproved a by 
killing the monster with a charge of biepeahot fred 
mio has right side, though the beary tue eve and 





feared. The years which had intervened since 
the disappearance of his daughter, bad crushed | 
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THE WATCHER. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


The streets are smothered in the snow, 
The chill-eyed stars are cleaving keen 
The frozen air, and, sailing slow, 
The white moon stares across the scene. 


She waits beside the fading fire, 
The gasping taper flickers low, 

And drooping down, and rising higher, 
Her shadow waves to and fro. 


No foot disturbs the sleeping floor, 
No motion save the wintry breath 
That, stealing through the crannied door, 
Creeps coldly as a thought of death. 


It chills her with its airy stream, 
O cold, O careless midnight blast! 
It wakes her as her fevered dream 
Hath skimmed the sweetness of the past. 


She stirs not yet. The night has drawn 
Its silent stream of stars away, 

And now the infant streaks of dawn 
Begin to prophesy the day. 


She stirs not yet. Within her eye 
That half-crushed teardrop lingers still ; 
She stirs not, and the smothered sigh 
Breaks wavelike on the rock of will. 


O heart that will unheeding prove, 
O heart that must unheeded break! 
How strong the hope, how deep the love, 
That burn for faithless folly’s sake! 





THE RESCUE. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A PIONEER WOMAN. 


Axsout eighty-one years ago (1780), Joshua 
Davidson, with his wife and three children, re- 
moved from Pennsylvania and settled in Ken- 
tucky. At that day all that country was a deep 
and nearly unbroken wilderness. Here and there 
might be seen a small settlement, or the lonely 
cabin of some more bold and adventurous pioneer ; 
but the Indians, the desperadoes, and the wild 
beasts, held an almost undisputed sway. Peril- 
ous adventures, hair-breadth escapes, violence 
and suffering were everyday occurrences then 
and there; and the poor women, what few of them 
there were, had no alternative, even if they de- 
sired any, which I am certain they did not, but 
to share the common fate which beset the foot- 
steps of all. 

Among the brave women of that day was 
Joshua Davidson’s wife, Janet, a strong, healthy, 
fine-looking female of forty at the date of this 
occurrence. It seems that one day Mr. David- 
son went out into the forest, and not long after 
leaving his cabin he encountered half a dozen 
blood-thirsty savages, who sprang upon him from 
behind the trunks of trees, and before he could 
do anything to defend his life, or give the slight- 
est alarm, felled him to the ground, and chopped 
him almost to pieces with their tomahawks. One 
of them tore the scalp from the poor man’s head ; 
after which they all cautiously started forward 
toward the cabin, a few moments afterward wild- 
ly bursting in upon the astonished and frightened 
inmates—poor Mrs. Davidson and her children, 

de ages tourished 
their tomahawks, and with demoniacal yells 
bounded at them. At the same time, quick as 
thought itself, the oldest child, a boy named 
Charles, darted down under the arms of the In- 
dians, and dashed out of the open cabin door 
with the speed of a race-horse, directing his steps 
towards an adjacent wood. With a loud yell the 
redskins sprung to the cabin door ; but a moment 
afterward, at the 1 of some undistin- 
guished jabbering, five of them returned, the sixth 
only starting off in pursuit of the fugitive boy. 
Meanwhile the other children were crying and 
clinging to their poor mother, who was standing 
in the centre of the apartment, the very picture 
of the deepest despair. 

“© mother, don’t let them kill us! don’t let 
them kill us!” cried the children in one voice. 

“ God help you, my poor children—I am pow- 
erless to do you any good!”’ moaned the poor 
mother. “We are in the hands of Him who 
made us.” 

At the same time the Indians were frantically 
dancing all around the cabin, flourishing their 
tomahawks, and yelling hideously; and every 
moment the poor mother expected that herself 
and her children would be brutally murdered. 
In the midst of their dancing, the redskin, who 
had scalped Mr. Davidson, shook the gory trophy 
in the face of the poor wife and mother, telling 
her in broken English how they had met her 
husband in the woods, and there killed and 
scalped him. At the sight of her husband’s 
hair, which she readily recognized, the poor wo- 
man uttered a cry of agony, and buried her face 
in her trembling hands. = 

In this way the time passed until the Indian 
who had gone in pursuit of Charles returned, 
which he did after the lapse of a half hour or so. 
As he entered the cabin, the redskin held up both 
his hands, which apparently were gory with hu- 
man blood, announcing in broken English that 
it was the blood of the boy he had gone in pur- 
suit of. 

The children screamed and clung the closer to 
their mother; Lut Providence had opened the 
eyes of Mrs. Davidson, and she was not so easily 
deceived. The death of her husband she could 
not doubt, for there was his scalp at the Indian’s 
girdle; but the redekin who went in pursuit of 
her son showed no such trophy—as he would 
have done had he been successful; while, to her 
eyes, the color on his hands looked much more 
like pokeberry stains than human blood. Alto- 
gether, she felt confident that the savage was ut- 

tering a falsehood ; and in her heart of hearts she 
prayed God that time might prove that she was 
correct. 

At last the Indians prepared to depart; and 
after robbing the cabin of whatever they took a 
fancy to, they drove the poor captives outside, 
and set fire to the little log-house, which in a few 
minates was completely enveloped in flames. 

With cries, and yells, and screams of exultation, 
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the redskins finally started on their course, driv- 

ing poor Mrs. Davidson and her children on | 
ahead of them, more as if they were dumb beasts | 
than human beings. 

For many a long and weary mile, through the | 
dark and deep wildwoods, that poor woman and 
her children were compelled to tramp along ; and 
if they halted, or lagged behind a little, as some- 
times the children would, the redskins whipped 
them forward, and with violent gestures threat- 
ened to tomahawk them, if they did not keep up 
the requisite speed. Wearied and worn, the poor 
creatures trudged along; and while the mother, 
made strong to bear her cross, betrayed but little 
outward emotion, the children, despite of blows 
and threats, at times vented their feelings in cries 
and wailings. 

“O, my children, be strong !—be brave!” the 
anxious mother would whisper to them. “I 
know it is hard, my darlings—but O, not near so 
hard as to die; and if you anger them much 
more, the Indians may murder you. Only keep 
up your spirits, and make as little noise and 
trouble as possible, and something may turn up 
to save us yet. But don’t cry; it makes the In- 
dians whip you, and may make them kill you. 
Remember, God is here as everywhere, and he 
may befriend us yet.” 

For a while the children would hush their 
lamentations, and hurry along. At last the shades 
of night began to gather thick and fast. 

“ Night is coming on,” mentally muttered the 
poor mother, “and then the savages must stop 
and rest awhile. Then will I make an effort to 
save myself and my children; and may the Lord 
strengthen me for the trial, for the effort is no 
easy one, and may precipitate our fate! But we 
might as well die that way as any other; and 
God knows, we may escape the butchering knives 
of our captors. Come what may, however, I am 
resolved to make the attempt.” 

Darkness had now set in, and the Indians 
halted and built a fire, around which they gath- 
ered inacircle. Then they brought out their 
corn and venison; and after properly preparing 
their food, ate their supper. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Davidson and her children had been tied hands 
and feet, and lashed to the trunks of trees just 
outside the circle. Not a morsel of food, how- 
ever, was given them, and the poor creatures 
were sick for the want of some such nourishment. 
The children bore it as long as they could, but 
at last began to beg for something to eat, and re- 
ceived in return blows and threats of the most 
fiendish character. With an anguish no pen can 
describe, the mother was forced to look on. 

“For God’s sake, my children, ask for noth- 
ing!” she frantically whispered. ‘ 

After eating their supper, the Indians took a 
smoke, and then stretched themselves out en the 
ground, with their feet turned towards the fire, 
and went to sleep, oné of their number being 
delegated to watch the prisoners and replenish 
the fire. 

“ God help us ; all hope of escape is past—for- 
ever past!” mentally ejaculated poor Mrs. David-” 


son. 

Bound and guarded as they were, well might 
she give up in despair. 

Time passed away, and at last evan the m= 
and her nerves tooexcited. With straining eyes 
she watched the dusky sentinel as he kept his 
silent guard. At length the fire began to smoul- 
der, and the redskin stepped towards the edge of 
the forest—the camp was a little clearing—to 
gather some sticks. Mrs. Davidson watched him 
like a cat. 

Suddenly, as the savage stooped down to the 
ground, something sprang out from the darkness 
among the trees, and quickly pounced upon his 
back. But the faintest noise—a slight scuffle, it 
might be—disturbed the stillness for a moment, 
and then all again was deadly silent. 

“ My God, what does it mean ?” cried the be- 
wildered woman. 

“ Mother, not a word or sound, for your life!” 
suddenly came from behind her, in deeply whis- 
pered tones. 

Notwithstanding the caution, Mrs. Davidson, 
who instantly recognized the voice, was about to 
utter a sudden exclamation. The shock was al- 
most too much for her heart and brain, and the 
poor creature came very near ruining every- 
thing. 

“Not a sound, mother!’ was again quickly 
whispered from behind, though no one was to be 
scen, anxiously as she peered into the darkness. 

By a strong effort Mrs. Davidson choked down 
her emotion. 

“O Charley, is that you?” she inquired, a mo- 
ment afterwards, in a low, deep and tremulous 
whisper. 

Mrs. Davidson turned her head the other way, 
and in the light of the camp-fire beheld several 
men creeping out from the edge of the forest one 
after the other. In the red light of the fire she 
could seethem plainly. There were six of them, 
and they were white men. O, how that anxious 
woman watched the scene before her! O, how 
her heart thumped, and her brain throbbed, at the 
unexpected sight! 

With catlike movements the cautious whites 
circled around the unconscious savages. Then 
five of the number placed themselves right above 
the sleeping redskins—who stirred not a limb, so 
little noise was there to disturb their deep slum- 
ber—and pointed the muzzles of their rifles di- 
rectly at their breasts. The next moment the 
sixth of the party whispered the word “ fire,” and 
the report of the five rifles broke simultaneously 
upon thestill air. Not a redskin lived or breath- 
ed afterward, the reader may feel certain. The 
loud noise awoke the sleeping captives, and the 
glad cries of the mother and her children quickly 
followed the deep detonation of the rifles. At 
the same moment Charley darted from his hiding- 
place, and rapidly severed the thongs which 

bound the poor prisoners. 

“Weare saved! Thank God, we are saved !” 
cried Mrs. Davidson, as she sunk down on her 
knees, and clasped all three of ber children to her 
wildly beating heart. ©, who shall describe the 
scene? The first burst of their boundless joy 
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their steps to the nearest settlement, where Mrs. 
Davidson and her children ever after remained. | 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to say that 
Charley, who was not killed, as represented by | 
the Indian, succeeded in making his way to the 
station to which the captives were afterwards 
taken, and from whence he had started out with 
the party who had finally effected the deliverance | 
of Mrs. Davidson and her children. Of course 
the reader understands that it was oue of the bor- | 
derers who pounced so suddenly upon the Indian | 
sentinel, and by a well-aimed blow silenced his 
tongue, and prevented him from alarming his 
companions. On the successful accomplishment 
of that critical feat in a great measure depended 
the rescue of the captives. Subsequently, search 
was made for the body of Mr. Davidson; but 
nothing was discovered but a few dry and flesh- 
less bones, the beasts of prey, without a doubt, 
having devoured all the rest. 





A WOMAN TORTURED. 


I did not out either the next day, and 
counted myself lucky that I did not, for 1 was 
able to save the life of a poor woman who was 
being killed with the most horrible tortures. 
After dinner, as 1 was reading, I heard a woman 
crying out as if in great pain. Asking what was 
the matter, a man told me the king was punish- 
ing one of his wives; and some others hinted 
that I had better go and try to save her life. I 
hurried over to the king's house, and there, in 
front of the verandah, a spectacle met my eyes 
which froze my blood with horror. A woman, 
naked, was tied by the middle to a stout stake 
driven into the ground. Her legs were stretched 
out and fastened to other smaller stakes, and 
stout cords were bound round her neck, waist, 
ankles and wrists. These cords were being 
twisted with sticks, and when I arrived the skin 
was already bursting from the terrible compres- 
sion. A great crowd of spectators were standing 
around, not much excited. 1 suppose they were 
used to such scenes. I walked up, and taking 
the king by the arm, asked him to release the 
wer wretch for my sake, and not to kill her. 

hen I spoke the twisting ceased. The execu- 
tioners were willing enough to suspend opera- 
tions, it seemed to me. The king seemed to 
hesitate—was not willing to be balked of his re- 
venge. He walked into his house. I followed 
him, and threatened to leave his town immedi- 
ately, if he did not release her. Finally he gave 
in, and said, ‘‘ Let her loose yourself. I give her 
to you.” Irushed immediately, and, being un- 
able to untie the savage cords, cut them with my 
knife. The poor creature was covered with 
blood. Some of the — had penetrated so 
poe ge that the flesh burst open, and she 
bled freely. However, she was not seriously 
hurt; and I thanked God in my heart that I had 
been able to save her life. I went immediately 
in to the king, and made him promise me that he 
would not touch her again. Then I asked what 
she had done to deserve such punishment. He 
said she had stolen the bead belt which he usu- 
ally wore around his waist, and given it to her 
lover—a heinous offence, truly.—A/frican Explo- 
rations. 





INFIRMITIES OF THE GREAT. 


Handel, Milton and Delille were blind; Lucre- 
tinus, Tasso, Swift, Cowper, Rosseau and Chat- 
terton are melancholy cases of insanity. Riche- 
lieu had occasional attacks of insanity, in which 
he fancied himself a horse; he would prance 
around the billiard ighing, kicking out 
his servants, and m @ great noise, until ex- 
hausted by fatigue, : 

miutss. 
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Senex.—Pure atmospheric air is composed of nitro- 
en, oxygen, and a very small proportion of car- 
Peale acid gas. Air once breathed has lost the 
chief part of its oxygem, and acquired a propor- 
tionate increase of carbonic acid gas. 4 

L. B.—If to preserve health be to save medical ex- 
penses, without even reckoning upon time and 
comfort, there is no part of a household arrange- 
ment so important to the domestic economist as 
cheap convenience for personal ablution. si 

J. S.—Anagrams are formed by the transposition 
of the letters of words or sentences, or names of 
persons, so as to produce a word, sentence, or 
verse of pertinent, or of widely different meaning. 

Qvertist.—To talk of people by hints, slurs, inuen- 
does, or any such mean devices, betrays a most 
unworthy mind. If one has anything to say, out 
with it. Nothing charms more than candor, 
when joined with good breeding. 

A Mornen.—Young ladies should never engage in 
correspondence with young gentlemen who are 
not near relations, unless with the knowledge 
and consent of parents and guardians. And on 
no account should a young lady correspond with 
a married man. 

CosmoroLiran.—A weekly newspaper in the Ara- 
bie lang has been blished more than four 
years in Beyrout, Syria. It treats of politics, 
commerce, literature, and the state of the markets 
in different parts of the world. 

Ixqutrer.—Mrs. Anna Maria Tree, mother of Mrs. 
Charles Kean (Ellen Tree), died recently in Lon- 
don, in the 91st year of her age. Mrs. Tree had 
many acquaintances in this city. 

Hisrortan.—The thousandth year of the existence 
of the Russian empire is to be celebrated next 

rear. In Novogorod a monument has already 
el d to the i 

Axrtist.—An ingenious and simple mode of anneal- 
ing has been some time in use by chemists. It 
consists in immersing the vessel in cold water, 

dually heated to the boiling point, and sutfered 
to remain till cold, when it will be fit for use. 

N. P.—Malibran was engaged, in 1829, at the Lon- 
don opera, at seventy-five guineas a night, with 
a benefit. 

Hypxropatuist.—It is remarkable that, in most 
eastern countries, cleanliness makes a great part 
of their religion. The Mahometan, as well as the 
Jewish religion, enjoins various bathings, wash- 
ings and purifications. 











THE COUNTRY PEDAGOGUE. 
Goldsmith himself once engaged in the “ de- 
lightful task ” of “teaching the young idea how 
to shoot.” He gives us, in his “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” a picture of the country pedagogue, in 
which the peculiarities of his class are most felici- 
tously typified. The harmless pedantry of the 
pedagogue, the profound admiration in which his 
attainments are held by all the country round, 
the fear and reverence he inspired in his little 
realm among these little subjects ; these are traits 
not only true in the individual Goldsmith must 
have had in his eye when he painted the picture, 
but may be predicated of almost any member of 

the calling at the present day. 
Our own Washington Irving, in his “ Legend 
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PICTURES AND PAINTINGS. 
We have always admired the taste of the 
Catholics in decorating their churches with beaa 
tifal pictures. The most celebrated pieces of the 


| great masters have thus been consecrated to the 


service of religion, and art has been thus sancti- 
fied and hallowed. The grand and terrible pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, 
in the Sistine Chapel, preaches more directly to 
the understanding and the imagination, than any 
of the sermons delivered under its decorated ceil- 


| ing. It was a great though natural mistake of 


the Protestant reformers, to wage war, not alone 
against all the dogmas and symbols of the creed 
they opposed, but against all those works of art 
connected in the remotest way with Catholic 
houses of worship. 

It established a set of narrow, bigoted preju- 
dices; it alienated from the service of religion 
some of its noblest and most powerful accesso- 
ries. The descendants of the early Protestant 
reformers carried out for ages the notions of their 
predecessors. In place of those glorious piles of 
Gothic architecture, whose pinnacles went soar- 
ing up into the sky, as if pointing the way heay- 
enward, whose stately interiors, rich with the 
labor of the sculptor and the painter, were illu- 
mined with the “dim religious light,” that stole 
through panes of painted glass, they erected hid- 
cous tabernacles, from which every form of beau- 
ty was sedulously excluded, permitting none of 
the skill of the creature to utter the gifts bestowed 
by the Creator. The Catholic Church in this 
respect was both more liberal and politic, and to 
encouragement of all talent owes much of its 
greatness and power. But this error on the part 
of Protestants is now remedied in a large degree. 

If the introduction of pictures into churches be 
even questionable, no one will deny that, as par- 
lor and chamber ornaments, they are desirable 
objects. The picture upon the wall is capable 
of teaching a moral lesson—for in no way does 
the human mind receive impressions as readily 
as through the organs of vision. What Ameri- 
can does not thrill with ardor as he contemplates 
the mild, firm and venerable countenance of 
Washington gazing at him from the walls of his 
apartment? What child does not conceive a 
better idea of the value of the government he was 
born under, from seeing constantly before him a 
copy of Trumbull’s fine painting of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill? 

Hang up a picture, then ; let it be a good one, 
not only in the design of the subject, but in artis- 
tic merit. The results of the constant contem- 
plation of works of true art are almost incalcu- 
lable. Their harmony induces a love of harmony 
and order in other things beside art. Dictures 
are the interpreters between us and nature ; valu- 
able in themselves, they teach us to look upon 
nature with an understanding eye, weaning us 
from grovelling hankerings after sloth, luxurious 
ease and sensual delights; lifting us above the 
earth into a higher and purer atmosphere. A love 
of good pictures is incompatible with a sordid or 
vicious nature. 





Faust Pretences.—A law against obtaining 
husbands under false pretence®, pe=-y}, 





torabpt ~~ ** Laght flashed before his eyes ; 
objects appeared double and in motion; he one 
ined all the y to be his enemies. Heine 
died of a chronic disease of the spine. Mestasta- 
sio early suffered from nervous affections. Mol- 
liere was liable to convulsions. Paganini was 
cataleptic at four years of age. Mozart died of 
water on the brain. Beethoven was bizarre, irri- 
table, hypochondriacal. Donizetti died in the 
asylum. Chatterton and Gilbert committed sui- 
cide. Chateaubriand was troubled with suicidal 
thoughts; and George Sand confesses to the 
same. Sophocles was accused of imbecility by 
his son, but this was after he was eighty. Pope 
was deformed ; and, according to the Atterbury, 
he had mens curva in corpore curco. He believed 
that he once saw an arm projecting from the wall 
of theroom. Cromwell fits of hypochondria. 
Dr. Francis was unequivocally insane. Dr. 
Johnson was hypochondriacal, and declared that 
he once distinctly heard his mother call to him 
“Samuel,” when she was many miles distant. 
St. Simon is said to have committed suicide un- 
der circumstances indicating insanity. Fourrier 

sed his life in continued hallucination. Car- 
dan, Swedenborg, Lavater, Zimmerman, Maho 
met, Van Halmont, Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, 
St. — all oe Even Luther had 
his ucinations ; Satan frequently appeared— 
not only to have inkstands thrown 4 hie sophis- 
tical head, but get into the reformer’s bed, and 
lie beside him. Joan d’Arc gloried in her celes- 
tial visions.—Notes and Queries. 





IN DEBT. 


That feeling of over-due bills, of bills coming 
due, of accounts overdrawn, of tradesmen un- 
paid, of general money cares, is very dreadful at 
first, but it is astonishing how soon men get used 
to it. A load which would crush a man at first, 
becomes by habit not only endurable, but easy 
and comfortable to the bearer. The habitual 
debtor goes alonz jaunty and with elastic step, 
almost enjoying te exci of his emb 
ments. One is almost inclined to believe that 
there is something pleasurable in the excitement 
of such embarraisments, as there is also in the 
excitement of drbk. But then at last the time 
does come when the excitement is over, and 
when nothing butthe misery is left. If there be 
an existence of wetchedness on earth, it must be 
that of the elder, worn-out rove, who has run 
this race of debt md bills of accommodation and 
acceptances—of vhat, if we were not in these days 
somewhat afraid of good, broad English, we 
might call lying and swindling, falsehood and 
fraud—and who, having ruined all whom he 
should have love, having burnt up every one 
who would trust im mach, and scorched all who 
would trust hima little, is at last left to finish 
his life with such bread and water as these men 
get, without one honest thought to strengthen 
his sinking heart,or one honest friend to hold his 
shivering hand! If a man could only think of 
that, as he puts hs name to the first little bill, as 
to which he is sogood-naturedly assured that it 
can easily be reiewed!—Family Parsonage, by 
Anthony Trollope. 








Daixxixe rx Waru Weatner.—Take the 
twig of a birch, el, or other tree having a pleas- 
ant taste, and cutit into several pieces about half 
an inch in lengtteach. Keep one of these in the 
mouth while travdling or working in the sun, for 
about an hour, thow it away and supply its place 
with another, and. hus continue daring the warm- 
est hours of the @y. By following this advice, 
a person will fe¢ no more desire to drink in 











over, the whole party started forward to retrace 


warm than cool wather.—Scientijic American. 





burthen off the backs of the weak, and laying it 
on those that are strong. Young men, puny 
striplings, that winced at the least flourish of a 
rod, were passed by with indulgence; but the 
claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting a 
double portion on some little tough, strong-head- 
ed, broad-skirted urchin, who skulked, and 
swelled, and grew dogged and sullen beneath the 
birch. All this he called ‘doing his duty by 
their parents ;’ and he never inflicted chastise- 
ment without following it by the assurance so 
consolatory to the smarting urchin, that he 
‘would remember it, and thank him for it the 
longest day of his life.’ ” 

The country pedagogue plays, if not a con- 
spicuous, yet an important part, in the history of 
the country ; for, from the little red schoolhouses, 
standing in arid places by the wayside (the 
schoolhouse is always carefully removed from 
the shade of trees), issue the future warriors and 
statesmen, the heroes and bulwarks of the repub- 
lic. In remote country towns the schoolmaster 
is a man of almost as much mark and note as 
the minister and the squire. His opinion is re- 
garded with nearly as much deference as theirs, 
and fortunate is the individual, who, in a war of 
words, gets the “‘master”’ on his side. If he be 
an unmarried man, the pedagogue is invariably 
the beau of the district, anxiously looked for at 
all “ quiltings,” most wel at all “ haskings,” 
and indispensable in sleigh-rides. Whether he 
be well or ill-looking it matters not, he is always 
certain of the smiles of the fair. Indeed so valu- 
able is his society deemed, that many districts 
still keep up the custom of boarding the master 
round—that is, passing him from one household 
to another, each family quartering him for a 
week, until he has gone the rounds of the dis- 
trict, or gone as far as the term of his school- 
keeping permits. 

The schoolmaster passes through many vicis- 
situdes in thus being billeted upon different 
people. In some houses he is obliged to eat 
himself into indigestion; in others, he finds it 
hard work to keep his soul and body together, so 
that his weight varies very materially during his 
six months’ schooling. It requires no little ex- 
ertion in a man so circumstanced to keep his 
popularity, for he must take a decided interest in 
the affairs of every individual who makes his ac- 
quaintance. He must follow the agricultarist 
in his details of ploughing, and the housewife in 
the mystery of making apple-sauce, make himself 
acceptable to the young folks, and render himself 
generally agreeable. 

All this, in addition to his other duties, renders 
his labors neither light nor trivial, and yet— 
- pity ‘tis, ’tis true ’—no man in the community 
is, considering the amount and extent of his la- 
bor, and the influence of his calling, more poorly 
recompensed than the country pedagogue. 














‘and betray into matrimony any of his majesty’s 
subjects by virtue of scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, iron stays, bol- 
stered hips, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force against witchcraft 
and like misdemeanors ; and the marriage under 
such circumstances, upon conviction of the offend- 
ing parties, shall be nal! and void.” As this law 
has never been repealed, we advise the English 
ladies to look sharp! 





A warp Sextence.—A London judge has 
just sentenced an employee in a tobacco manu- 
factory to six months’ imprisonment for taking 
home four ounces of tobacco for his own use. 
Hard labor was added to imprisonment, and tho 
judge promised to give the next man who might 
be convicted of the same tremendous crime a 
whole year with similar aggravation. Tobacco 
is dear in England. 





A norar Visit.—The people of Vichy have 
shown great cordiality toward Louis Napoleon 
during his visit there; and in return he not only 
danced with the mayor's daughter, but dowered 
the place with eight new streets, two boulevards, 
& square, several new bath houses, a magnificent 
park, two new railway stations, a new church, 
and an hotel de ville. 





Tue Army.—Letters from Washington speak 
of the extraordinary good health of the rank and 
file of the army. The per centage of sickness is 
but a trifle more than in civil life, and many of 
the soldiers have acquired, in three months’ ser- 
vice, a better state of health than they have en- 
joyed for years. 





A tone PuLt anv a stroNG PuLt—The 
Mount Hope Iron Company, of Somerset, have 
lately manufactured a chain cable measuring 800 
feet in length, and weighing 3754 pounds. I: 
has been tested with a weight of 18,000 pounds. 

-_———_ +more --- 

Fires.—There have been twenty-one fires in 
Hartford, Conn., during the last year, and a loss 
of $55,000 only. They have five hand engines, 
fourteen reservoirs and 142 fire hydrants. 





—----—-- e—mo@me- — —— 

Army Travertixc —The cost of conveying 
a regiment, with all its appurtenances, horses, 
wagons and baggage, from Boston to Washing- 
ton is about $10,000. 





Gotp.—The excitement about the gold re- 
gions on the coast of Nova Scotia is increasing, 
great stories being told of individual instances of 
success. 





-_——-_—- 

Deatu rrom Grizy —Jobn Pereill died snd- 
denly, lately, in Albany, N. Y., from deep grief 
at the enlistment of his son Thomas, his only 
support. 





Steteetind 





Sexsitive.—A “native” has left America | ciety for the Prevention of Discoveries and In 


because it was discovered by « foreigner. 


venuofs. 








A SvuGcrstion.—Blackwood suggests a So- ” 
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AN IMPERIAL PLAYTHING 

The emperor and empress the other da 
ed the frereme, that beaetifel specimen 
ancient vessel, which was built eocorting 
orders and indications of bie majesty 
which, on her being lawached, excited eo 
attention aod interest among persons who 
themselves with naval archeology, The 
now at St. Cloud, is one hundred and th 
feet three inches long at the watermark, « 
feet three inches wide, and drawing thr 
seven inches of water, She is propelle: 
hundred and thirty oars, sixty-five om ei 
each moved by one man, They are arre: 
three rows. The bow is armed at the 
eige with the restram, a spear with three | 
intended to pierce and lay open the sides 
enemy's vessels. When the emperor a: 
press arrived on board the trereme, all the 
wore at their posts, and immediately, at . 
from the commanding officer, the one 
and thirty oars were in movement with 
regularity, although the mea had rece. 
The galley, on leaving 5 
went dowa the river toward Neuilly Bric’, 
speed, making allowance for that of the 
was five and a half knotean hour, Bek 
ing the bridge at Newilly the troréme wa 
round by the action of her rudders and 
on one side backing water, while the ott 
od as before, afer which she again asec: 
river to St. Cloud. On reaching he 
mooring their majesties landed, testify 
perfect satisfaction, both at the graceful 
ance of the galley, and the manner in » 
experiments had been conducted. 


litle drilling 


- oo arene” 
WHAT'S IN A NAMEP 
“What's in a name!” A good deal . 
ly if itis a bad one, Kugene Sue, in} 
terios of Paris,” happened to choose « 
spoctable street as the scone of some of | 
and most revolting of all crimes whi 
in that book. The effect was prodigion 
fell; some of the best families more 
streets ; and groat was the grief of all 1) 
that, for no fault of thee own, their 
hood was regarded as lithe better than 
At last, however, it ocoured to some 
low to have the name of the street che 
was done, and, presto, all wae rights 
novelist was conquered, and the gv 
were as respectable and jolly as ever 
oo — 
Narenat Muste — The Javane 
tradition that their firet idea of music 
the circumstance of their ancestor: ba 
the aur make a melodious sound thro 
boo tube, which hung accidentally on 
was induced to imitate it, Thus th 
music came from heaven. In some 
trainsian islands, they have # curtou: 
of an .Kolian inetrument, formed 
Mrs. Labillardiere listened w one ha 
cally by the seashore. 1 elicited so 
dences, intermixed with discordant pr. 
“ooo 


Lone sLompeaine Hipaorner: 

EET nyytaee-0e--ieme 
to have i semi tly i 
until now. He had to be locked 
fry ight car in order tw prevent hie i) 
in atendance upon bim. We 


wouldn't heep dogs. 





eres). 3 
Naromat Banomereas, — Chir. 
excellent barometer, When the 
fully, we are not to expect rain for +. 
should it continue in that state, po r. 
turh the summer's day. When it 
ite miniature flower, the day is gos. 
ery; bat if it entirely shuts up, ory 
flower with iw yreea mantle, let the 
on his great coat. 
eee 
Acricucrumat Paopece im N, 
The dairy districts of New York a 
this year remarkably productive 
butter and cheese will be equal two 
previous season, ‘The product of 
trict, however, will not be as great « 
by one-third. Grass, potatoes and 
abundant 
_—————— @€ Sew e — 
Srore ow tae Scs.—There ar 
est time thirteen or fourwen distin 
groups of spots on the sun = =Thre 
them pretty large. They may « 
soon with a telescope of moderate 
laryert are advanced nearly half.w: 
din 


OOO 
Tue wonet Foam of Hana:: 
change gives the substance of the 
recent coroner's jury on & man » 
state of imebriation. ° Iieath | 
arcend a rum shop.” 
—_— ‘mom — 
Pacrnmiom in Ewetamp — Ai 
June, 1861, there were eight bunds 
thousand paupers in Kagland and \ 


crease of four per cent upon the « 
leo 





orem - 
Poon Votanp — There has ! 
trouble in Wareaw, aod affairs wor 
ening condition, Btroog militar 
had been taken 
— “7rrm 
Ancwpasce —Probably since - 
the oldest inhabitant, the country * 
with such shundant crops as the pr 
_- _—o/e «+ 
Att ron tHe Win —Massart 
for parchased one thoasand coven} 
for military parposes, at @ cost of # 
~ =—o-— + 
Tee Fareon Hanveor — # 
tate thet the harvest in France oe 
eatufactorily, bat the wheat crop | 


_——- + 


Beat —Late eeroents show the 

part? ots!l engrosend with the Ame 
=—_—o— « 

Caitoncon —The Eager of G 


brow, gradually removed by the be 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: + 
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AN IMPERIAL PLAYTHING. 


VD PAINTINGS. 





THE LATE CATH HAYES. 


| | | forcigu Btems. Quill and Scissors. 
eces riod usand men work i see a harvest of benefit to be 
isi i t whose death | The three forts in Boston harbor are : Pea 
cot rh i en ae. site, ae ene myn | penne ae hee py a te in Pee Ire- patina condition of complete defence. | me coma et =~ , " i | reaped by their State, growing oat of the present 
their churches with beau- | ed the trireme, that oe pono of bs | a ai — iene — ean | Tae \osueaaie canes Woot : 
a Pi — | ancient vessel, which was built ing to q " 


been consecrated to the j 

art has been thus sancti- | 
.e grand and terrible pic- 
nent, by Michael Angelo, 
yreaches more directly to 
the imagination, than any 
1 under its decorated ceil- 
ough natural mistake of 
8, to wage war, not alone 
and symbols of the creed 
nst all those works of art ] 
votest way with Catholic | 


i | di t ition of things, creating as it will 
bi on ape dim, ge 2 — ~ ite resources. Its gold, silver, 
| copper, lead, coal, iron—all will be wanted, and 

they say that now is the time to push the l’acific 
railroad projects. ; 
The Paris correspondent of the London Star 
is informed of a plot discovered at St. Peters- 
burg against the life of the Emperor Alexander, 
as well as against the lives of the different mem- 
bers of the imperial family, in which some of the 
highest members of the nobility and State fune- 
tionaries were implicated. 
A wealthy young English lady, on a visit to 


| 
, ; | i blown up, with great loss of lite. | “a Chanes. 
Meare . : , and, through the kindness of | Spain, has lately | deeut vo ota tan Chom ; 
eae ache ae hae Bose pith gta bor to cena, ed of Professor | We are having here in Massachusetts most de- | Two sons of Kossuth have taken — 8 = 
sl prs pre as who occupy | Sapio ‘of Dublin. She subsequently went to lightful and rn fall — ae | = railway company in Rerthera 7 
attention and interes: : = eke anaeeienan tae nae 
i ! died under the celebrated Spanish | gz : ; neers 
themselves with Pg sate en pa agg a afterward proceeded to | theatre, and an arsenal. Quite ee ale _ ao é sec tepdlny een 
ach a ese ain i ‘ il of Ro i ame Lather Felix, a charming Frenc Eng’ ; 
; ‘ : Milan, where she became the pupil of Ronconi. Mad ther Felix trie ngs ; 

feet three inches long at the water: = ton Her debut in the opera was made in Marseilles | actress, lately died in Paris, aged thirty years. hee to England establish ed 
peace cong ei led by one | in the “ Huguenots,” in the year 1845. She was Men are very much like words, when not prop- tional vallery. of pictures, exemplifying and 

. p ; i PZ . | ari 4 
aaktae ae on wh apport side, | immediately afterwards engaged at the celebrated | erly placed they lose their value. commemorating individual pape aa, Ba land 
sok aa tie oecaae ort sys arranged ia theatre of La Scala, in Milan, where the simplic- | A coquette uses a man like a bouquet—pets It ont = — - roger a pt web young Bagi tly, 0%, ase slase 
each moved by one ae a wf at the water’s | ity and naturalness of her manner and her purity | him awhile then tears him to pieces. menetaatn red iat -, meee of wares Pars with ber mother, eloped « short time wince 
poy ae sf ith three points, | of voice received the warmest admiration of the | Custom gives the name of poverty to wants 

' iad é . i . : Set " 
Sound oauen a ph pai the sides of the | most discriminating musical audiences. She | which, in fact, are positively supertiuous 

ie 

’s vessels. When the emperor and em- of | Views 
posed - board the triréme, all the rowers | the tour of the principal Italian cities, and made 








of narrow, bigoted preju- ! 
mm the service of religion 
id most powerful accesso- 
ts of the early Protestant 
or ages the notions of their 

e of those glorious piles of 
vhose pinnacles went soar- 
3 if pointing the way heay- 
y interiors, rich with the 
and the painter, were illu- 
religious light,” that stole 
ited glass, they erected hid- 
which every form of beau- | 
‘luded, permitting none of 
¢ toutter the gifts bestowed 

» Catholic Church in this 
e liberal and politic, and to 
| talent owes much of its 4 
But this error on the part 
remedied in a large degree. 

. of pictures into churches be 
.o one will deny that, as par- 
naments, they are desirable 
e upon the wall is capable 
lesson—for in no way does 
ceive impressions as readily 
ns of vision. What Ameri- 
ith ardor as he contemplates 
\ venerable countenance of 























WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

“ What’s ina name?” A good deal, especial- 
ly if it is a bad one. Eugene Sue, in his “ Mys- 
teries of Paris,” happened to choose a very re- 
spectabie street as the scene of some of the worst 

and most revolting of all crimes which abound 
r in that book. The effect was prodigious. Rents 
fell; some of the best families moved to other 
streets ; and great was the grief of all the Aabitues 








thought to be deep enough to last till the snow 
falls in the autumn. : 
The Providence Journal says that business in 
Rhode Island is assuming a more cheerful 
aspect. The woollen man — is now amd 
! ied. There has been a rise in co 

pon Mogae po of the cotton mills are also 
starting up. | 
Hadley, Mass., has the honor of being the 


j i i his bride the cathedral at Bor- 
A Madrid journal affirms that ——— plage Be Sie gue at os 
: in Stewart's dry goods store is spreading in Portugal, but it gives no pognized 
passed the season of 1846 in Vienna, then made The mirrors in Stew r re, a i. caped 
ae Tony te Duco, Lam aad | a7 amen eae ee: | A goon Engh al who sipped ota 
i i cis! 
were at their posts, and immediately, at a signal | her first appearance in nage’ pay aor siaee ake toes, etn aae Cheat! exe: « | we | ett te ic ve 
from the commanding officer, the one hundred made her first appearance in Ne : There are five hundred lawyers in this devoted In a ware = = Eee bely on bam 30 ing to go aloht 00 ee a vt oo a. his 
cum asse! a 
i i his 
“ : but | was married to her agent Mr. Bushnell, and af- ° fa ' rving there he Jost bie gras pie 
regularity, although the men : ad ae tak terward visited Australia, California, the Sand- It is proposed to drill the new military com During the last year England for w ouriek, dashed 
wont owe to Toward Neaily Bed panies now raising by machinery. India 234,710 tons of railroad material, of t 
the t, | 1855. Her voice was a soprano of great com- ie wea (08 ns cringe sine “6 sect then 
. ' ilgri i ve child. ere ru 
speed, making allowance for that of : niga and strength, very smooth and remarkably | proving and to be unaffected by the war. ; & pilgrimage to » Serena a ; cing crane a of achild. The ~ ; 
was five and a-half knotsan hour. Before reach- | pass ’ The chief end of life seems to be that which | in France, under F teach fitated, in the midt of which th 
. eer nt month. home and in bed. 
‘ dders and the oars | preferring to appear in aconcert. Int me: pute 
round by the action of her hile thers pull- octaves her most successful roles were Lucia in The boy who undertook to ride a horse-radish Several persons have lately been drowned in re for atl Tater 
on one side backing water, while the o P , is now practising on a shoulder of mutton. \ call's lnsely, waa the following : y onier 
She ionall d in which had been washed down the sewers during | the Dowager Lady Raglan, an Arab horse pre- 
oa coe narked beca in Tooley Strect. , 
river to St. Cloud. On reaching her former | di jee nbrass Seca oy ay : ) ith Fa 
: +. aa : and ridden by his lordship during 
mooring their majesties landed, testifying their In the national melodies of her country Miss Nearly 10,000,000 _ ne maple sugar are Rag gg age! gn smoast of uerian pan 
A ; é ; : ich nually in the State of Vermont. ‘ties held in’ British hands—State stocks, . 7 
ee dower oy alma beeen hams, ane Kinin, wos - lars in New York have been operating cay bends, reli western side of Mount Madison—White — 
A ee friends, was occasioned by * £100,000,000 sterling. a tains—at an altitude of about four thousand feet 
a visit to some friends, ; ‘ : ' ; ” 
pseu ture of a blood-vessel. Her age was The capital of the Cunard line of steamers is All the sovereigns of Europe have recei 
f said to be nearly ten millions of dollars. 
for her many warm admirers, who will deeply 
feel the loss of this talented lady. 


" ic ed ‘and returned to his 
| on the subject. escaped convict, arrest 
. lite dishes—Bacon, Lamb and tal ote ehteped ao cotinar 
cone Seats holm by the police. seaman on the City 
i i i Tripler Hall. She . a 
and thirty oars were in movement with perfect | in @ concert at what was then Trip chy Think of te, Sve benteed “ ‘ah ng kot a igh asthe oral and A 
rn ; a aes a cisco A great excitement was got up in Northamp- 
‘ went down the river toward Neuilly Bridge. Her | wich Islands and India, returning to ee ee Fai we tote: | TC See ; 

; search instituted, in the midst of which the child 

ing the bridge at Neuilly the triréme was turned | flexible. She seldom performed in the opera, Fe pie i ae ge ig ip Basan, atte is sae On came 2 
the horses offered for sale at ‘Tatter- 

Lucia di Lammermoor” and Linda in “ Linda London, in their attempt to save the tallow Among 
i i “Lucia 

ed as before, after which she again ascended the ‘ Tailors, some funny fellow says, are poor hus- the ‘Dowager Lay’ Raglan, an Arah tors pre 

English opera, and always with marked success. a area a edi Sak ielelo 
perfect satisfaction, both at the graceful appear- : ar cneanmaen dose 

i i p — t is 
occurred at Sydenham, near London, where she i city bonds, railways, etc., ete.—the amoun 3 
MSG cophal f tn Cause Sas of somes above the level of the sea. One of them is 

hi ined invitations to the coronation of the King and 

in this coun ain 
or ate sok es wil d There are over half a million of armed men 


Queen of Prussia, and will be represented by 
now organized to fight each other in this country. 


cial ambassadors, as at the coronation of the 
Geeen of England and the Emperor of Russia. 
Hayti, the papers say, will produce the present 
year an over-abundant crop of choice coffee. 


Advices from Cologne state that the cathedral 

of that city will soon be finished, and that the 

i dent ditional bouquet with which masons indicate 

en ee utc the completion of their work will be placed on 
is receiving more kicks than coppers, just now. the summit of the building on the nye poe old 
A “ ladies’ shoe-maker” advertises himself, | of the day which witnessed the laying of its first 





ARMY SUPPORT. 
An army officer has just made a most interest- 
ing estimate of the materials required by an 
army. He says that 50,000 men consume daily 














pioneer town in gh age = oe “ _ 
is i 613 years ago. was introduced by the venerable Samu 
4 F 3 sa boldly, as one of “ the sole her system! stone, yg et By 
at him from the walls of his iy that, for no fault of their own, their neighbor- 312 tons and ten cwt. of Se aie alone, ap We sia tig 10 ten Cat the geinte wee ‘aii tin, Daa or tine pr io ve 
child does not conceive a hood was regarded as little better than infamous. | requiring 300 horses to carry enough ue sank Geen tageen st eh Dewtrops of W ot Wisdow. 17, 
\ f th t he At last, however, it occured to some clever fel- support them for the first four days, assuming stalks 
ng csnuaily Ws rh low to have the name of the street changed. It | that they themselves could carry the first three omnia 


Mrs. M Parmenter, of Rochester, died re- 
You never lose by doing a good turn. ‘ eundy ‘“ nen of | 02 1-2 years. For. con 
i t knowledge is fire without light. tury she had never known one day 0 : 
pennevecnees --ardnigap pets ate are mother and eneape that nee to thirteen additions to the 
American population. 
daughter. ; ; aliens 
i A city horse railroad is to be immediately 
wigan ma oor riplanaiitacdignnad comment adhe J yh ge F = —_ 
a sti ted, wi 8 . Tt 
Wise men make more opportunities than they } ren are already built, and are about forty in 
number. ‘ — 
heat of Towa is abundant this 
denen, Som aye heavy as last year’s. 


was done; and, presto, all was rightagain! The 
novelist was conquered, and the good people 
were as respectable and jolly as ever. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, LONDON. 

The largest building in the world will be that 
intended for the Industrial Exhibition in Lon- 
don, in 1862. There are upward of 1200 col- 
umns and 800 girders, the aggregate weight of 
which iron work will be 4000 tons. The picture 
galleries alone will be 1200 feet in length and | § 
more than sixty feet in height. In these enor- 
mous walls more than six millions of bricks have 
already been swallowed up, and more than twelve 


days’ food—and 300 horses to carry the food 
needed every day afterward. Thus 800 tons of 
provision should be sent with an army 
ing a week’s march. Their baggage and ammu- 
nition would require at least as much more car- 
rying material, and cavalry ten times as much ; 
so that an army of 50,000, properly supplied, 
and having a small proportion of horse soldiers, 
would need the services of over a thousand 
horses, a ton each, for a single day’s necessaries. 


-e, then; let it be a good one, 
ign of the subject, but in artis- 
sults of the constant contem- 
f true art are almost incalcu- 
ony induces a love of harmony 
r things beside art. Pictures 
between us and nature ; valu- 
3, they teach us to look upon 








Naturat Mvusic.—The Javanese have a 
tradition that their first idea of music arose from 
the cire e of their having heard 
the air make a melodious sound through a bam- 
boo tube, which hung accidentally on a tree, and 
was induced to imitate it. Thus the fable that 








d. ‘ 
"If you employ your money in doing good, 
you put it out at the best interest. ; 
That man cannot be your friend who will not 





iders i i It is estimated that the people of Iowa will have 
illi et to be laid. The gallery, ee pee ee 4 Py cia ie surplus of twenty millions of bushels this 
i i music came from heaven. In some of the Aus- Q 7 millions more are re Bathe : ‘The galley, cond radiedia eran. r 
| > nga alsa tralasian islands, they have @ curious specimen Crors in Evrore. — Competent authorities | when completed, wi iv y seaso 
okerings " 


upon a dead man’s heart. ; 
Fashionable ple are apt to starve their 
happiness, in order to feed their vanity. 
The best penance we can do for envying anoth- 
er’s merit is to endeavor to surpass it. 
It is astonishing how keen even ignorant peo- 
ple are in discovering wee re a ail 
at arm’s- . Never 
a Lm, angen ‘0 see whether it has a dark 


lelights ; lifting us above the 
and purer atmosphere. A love 
: incompatible with a sordid or 


of an Kolian instrument, formed of bamboo. 
Mrs. Labillardiere listened to one hanging verti- 
cally by the sea-shore. It elicited some fine ca- 
dences, intermixed with discordant notes. 


The farmers in the western part of New York 
complain of the large decrease in prices. Butter 
has allen more than one half in one , and 
wool from 33 and 40 cents to 25 30 cents 
per pound. 

At Poughkeepsie, the other dey, a bed had 
a severe fit, that the people could not bring him 
out of, when a German came along and bit his 
finger. This brought him out at once. 

wméesty The oil fever has broken out in ye ont 

‘4 ~ _ ite + ; iorh bs _ A oi 

just as leaved Aid the growth of trait, anv hidé weeze te es great Lo Mee. in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
it from view. vanis'and Vitginis before the won 

A pleasant jest in time of misfortune is cour- 


So “7 ” 
age te the , strength to the arm, and di me “industrious idler” has computed that 


state that the crops in France will fall at least a 
third below the average of last year. Severe hail 
storms and frosts in March have been the cause. 
France will have to import largely from the Unit- 
ed States. In England it is just the reverse. The 
LoxG@ sLumMBERING HypRorHosia.—A man | crops look magnificent, and harvesting is in 
by ands 5 ‘ : 
to have ined semi-d ly im his system 
until now. He had to be locked into an old 
freight car in order to prevent his injuring those 
in attendance upon him. We wish people 
wouldn’t keep dogs. 


arches into compartments ; of these, two will be 
three hundred and twenty-five feet long, a third 
one hundred and fifty feet, a fourth and fifth sev- 
enty-five feet, an four smaller ones fifty feet 
long. The navefof the building, which termin- 
ates at either @ % inthe colossal dome, is eighty- 
Will_leave France to | five feet wide iu iv pememet po double Lage 
the face of a large demand. and they are each twelve. inches in diameter. On 


the right and left of the nave are two side aisles 
formed of iron columns eight inches in diameter, 
and placed twenty-five feet apart, and these will 


—~+2a oa 
vcrs.—A law against obtaining 
false pretences, Pe~-2atbuthe 
-igttasay aay of his majesty’s 
1e of scents, paints, cosmetic 
teeth, false hair, iron stays, bol- 
gh-heeled shoes, shall incur the 
v now in force against witchcraft 
*anors ; and the marriage under 
































A beEavuTiIFcL Concert.—Some author—we 
remember not who—informs us how we became 
indebted for the red rose. They were all pure 





tion to the stomach. 


e8, upon conviction of the offend- 
be null and void.” As this law 
‘opealed, we advise the English 
arp! 

3 ST 
vence.—A London judge has 
\ employee in a tobacco manu- 
»nths’ imprisonment for taking 
‘es of tobacco for his own use. 


-——" ‘Se ~ 


Natourat Barometers. — Chickweed is an 
excellent barometer. When the flower expands 
fully, we are not to expect rain for several hours ; 
should it continue in that state, no rain will dis- 
turb the summer’s day. When it half conceals 
its miniature flower, the day is generally show- 
ery; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the white 


flower with its green mantle, let the traveller put 
on his great coat. 


but stooped down and imprinted a warm kiss 


tinge from her velvet lip, and yet wears it. 





and spotless white when in Eden they first spread 
out their leaves to the morning snnlight of crea- 
tion. Eve, as she gazed upon the tintless gem, 
could not suppress her admiration of its beauty, 


its snowy bosom. The rose stole the scarlet 


carry the galleries fifty feet in width. On the 
right of the nave, and beyond the twenty-five feet 
aisles, are two others formed of a fourth row of 
columns and the party-wall which separates the 
building from the grounds of the Horticultural 
on | Society. These side aisles are fifty feet wide. 
On the left, entering from the Exhibition road, 
and beyond the two side aisles, there is a third 
avenue, which fills up the space to the picture 


From the mysteries of religion the veil is sel- 
dom to be drawn; from the mysteries of love, 
never. 


If we lack the sagacity to discriminate nicely 
between our acquaintances and our friends, mis- 
fortune will valli do it for us. 

Man, the noblest of all animals, is born lowest. 
The next thing below a babe is nothing, and the 
next thing above a man is an angel. 


Tue Moon.—On a late Saturday night, be- 


It would be well if we had less medicine and 


the postage stamps of all denominations issued 


a ar 1860, if laid out in single file, 
woul 3529 1-4 miles. 

The crops in northern Vermont are looking 
well, Corn, 


oats and potatoes promise an abun- 
dant yield. Hay, which last year sold for $15 
& ton, now sells for from $7 to $10. 


The annual cost of working the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of rates 


and government duties, is sixty millions of 
dollars. 


gallery. The domes will be supported on eight 
pairs of columns, one pair being placed at each 
angle of the octagonal area which the domes will 
cover. 





A horse at Dover, N. H., was lately stung to 
death by wasps. He trod upon their nest, and 
wasn’t able to tell them it was an accident. 

American farmers have alread 
something like $30,000,000 from 
hreadstuffs this year. 

A million francs of Peter’s pence have been 
sent to Rome from Spain. 

The Methodists are in a majority in the , 
They have seventeen chaplains. . el 


The apple crop this in these ill be 
infinitesimally onal. a sain 


dded to imprisonment, and the 


tween the hours of nine and ten o’clock, a re- 
'o give the next man who might 


markable phenomenon was visible in the West- 
ern sky. The moon was surrounded by a halo 
of red, white and blue, extending a distance of 
seven or eight degrees. The colors were distinct- 
ly marked, presenting a beautiful appearance, 
and attracted the attention of a large number of 
citizens. 


more cures ; less profession and more piety ; less 
law and more justice. 

He who puts aside his religion because he is 
going into society, is like one who takes off his 
8 use he is about to walk on thorns. 

We know more of the heads of celebrated 
men than of their hearts ; they have sketched the 
former in their works; their heart is found in 
their secret actions. 


Boker’s Budget. 
Men wounded by the explosion of bombs are "4 
wounded mortarly. 


The only blusterer from whom the brave man 
will take a blow, is the wind. 


AGRICULTURAL Propuce 1x New York.— 
The dairy districts of New York are said to be 

the same tremendous crime a this year remarkably productive. The yield of 

similar aggravation. Tobacco butter and cheese will be equal to that of any 
nd. previous season. The product of the hop dis- 
trict, however, will not be as great as that of 1860 


by one-third. Grass, potatoes and oats will be 
abundant. 


received 
for 





Enormous. — The grain trade of Chicago 
which, in 1840, reached what was then called the 
“enormous total” of 200,000 bushels per an- 
num, has grown since then in an amazing ratio. 
The Daily Press of that city reports that the re- 
ceipts of grain on one day lately, amounted to 
425,494 bushels, and on two days to 925,696 
bushels, of which 520,387 bushels were corn. 


+ ooo 
31t.—The people of Vichy have 
cdiality toward Louis Napoleon 
‘here; and in return he not only 
mayor’s daughter, but dowered 
ight new streets, two boulevards, 











Excitixe News rrom Mexico.—A private 
letter from the city of Mexico, dated July 29th, 
brings intelligence of new disturbances in Mexi- 
can politics, characterized by even more than the 
usual sickening details of atrocious cruelty which 
mark administrative changes in that unhappy 


Srors on tHe Sun.—There are at the pres- 
est time thirteen or fourteen distinct spots and 
| new bath-houses, a magnificent groups of spots on the sun. Three or four of 
railway stations, a new church, them pretty large. They may all be readily 
ville, seen with a telescope of moderate power. The 











arriages. 


Sacgiricine A HUMAN Victim.—A Chinese 











: In this city, by Rev. A. A Miner, Captain Raward H 
; : All diseases speak to us solemnly and elo- | Savage to Mics Fannie M Baker. 
country force, — Sone Om te tongs 4 wae quently, except the dumb ague. as By Rev. Jemes rw, Healy, Mr. Horace T. Rockwell to 
largest are advanced nearly half-way across the ' ficed a humen victim, with whose 264 Why is the letter G like the sun? Because it By Rev. Dr Duncan 
-Letters from Washington speak disc. Home mapE.—The “ Pleasant Valley Wine sprinkled the banner and also the troops, to | is the centre of light. Cong aie cp aa 
1ary good health of the rank and wus Company,” of Steuben County, New York, stands 
The per centage of sickness is THe worst Form or Hanoinc.—An ex- 


make them brave and unconquerable in the con- 
test. They selected an unhappy rebel prisoner 
for the sacrifice. 


» than in civil life, and many of 


The a 9 who fell into error was lifted out by 
ve acquired, in three months’ ser- 


At North Weymouth, by Rev. 8. I. Rockwood, Mr. 
the lever of public opinion. 


William French to Miss Hannah Holbrook 
change gives the substance of the verdict of a 


next to Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, as 


ite of health than they have en- 


ee 
L AND A 8TRONG PuLL.—The 
on Company, of Somerset, have 
ured a chain cable measuring 800 
and weighing 3734 pounds. It 
with a weight of 18,000 pounds. 
— -~—_-e > 
re have been twenty-one fires in 
, during the last year, and a loss 
y. They have five hand engines, 
irs and 142 fire-hydrants. 





ELLING.—The cost of conveying 
h all its appurtenances, horses, 
ggage, from Boston to Washing- 
),000. 





excitement about the gold re- 
wt of Nova Scotia is increasing, 
ing told of individual instances of 





« Grisr.—John Pereill died sud- 
Albany, N. Y., from deep grief 
vat of his son Thomas, his only 





on.—Blackwood suggests a So- i 
revention of Discoveries and In- 




















recent coroner’s jury on a man who died ina 
state of inebriation. 
around a rum shop.” 





PavrerisM IN ENoLanp.— At the end of 
June, 1861, there were eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand paupers in England and Wales, an in- 
crease of four per cent. upon the same period in 


1860. 





Poor Potanp.— There has been renewed 
trouble in Warsaw, and affairs were in a threat- 


Strong military precautions 


ening condition. 
had been taken. 





AnuNDANCE.—Probably since the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, the country has not teemed 


with such abundant crops as the present season. 





ALL ror THE War.—Massachusetts has thus 





far purchased one th d seven hundred horses 
for military purposes, at a cost of $200,000. 





Tue Frexca Harvest.— Recent advices 
state that the harvest in France was progressing 
satisfactorily, but the wheat crop is deficient. 





Busy.—Late accounts show the English daily 
papers still engrossed with the American question. 





CaitpHoop.—The finger of God upon our 
brow, gradually removed by the hand of time. 


extensive manufacturers of native wine. 


Native 


“Death by hanging— 


wines are obtaining a wide celebrity, and are fast 
supplanting foreign varieties. 





Cute Answer.—“ William,” said a teacher 
to one of his pupils, “can you tell me what 
makes the sun rise in the east !”—“ Don’t know, 
sir,” replied William, “ ’cept it be that the ’east 
makes everything rise.” Teacher fainted. 

A Sy.iocism.— A correspondent sends us 
the following logical proof that a cat has three 
tails: “‘ No cat has two tails; a cat has one 


more tail than no cat; therefore a cat has three 
tails.” 








Heart.—A rare article sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, destroyed 
by commerce with the world, or else becomes fa- 
tal to ite possessor. 





Cause axp Errect.—Lord Kelly had a very 
red face. “ Pray, my lord,” said Foote to him, 
“come and look over my garden wall; my cu- 
cumbers are very backward.” 





Lunatic Asrtum.—A kind of a hospital, 
where detected lunatics are sent by those who 
have had the adroitness to conceal their own 
infirmity. 





Mopesty.—A beautiful flower that flourishes 
only in secret places. 








ask,” was the reply. 





quisitive about his method of obtaining the poul- 
try, satisfied her scruples at last by the remark 
that “the Shakers gave it to him.” 

—_———— +orep 
Sometuinc NEW.—The rage in Paris is for 
golden collars, in form and size like the present 
tiny appendages to a lady’s toilet, of linen or 
needle-work. They are only about $250 each. 





Do rou KNOW 1T!—Where a girl has too 
many boys aroand her, the indication is, like 
that of buoys off harbor—shallowness here. 
oo 
Marriacs.— The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and re- 
turns to earth. 








titel 
Dewntist.—A person who finds work for his 





own teeth by taking out those of other people. 


toes 





Just so. —A fell purse presses heavily, but 


| an empty one heavier. 





How To piscover Foors.— A theological 
student, supposed to be deficient in judgment, 
in the course of a class examination, was asked 
by a professor, “‘ Pray, Mr. E., how would you 
discover a fool ?”—‘‘ By the question he would 


Ssaxers.—A man who had won a fat turkey 
at a raffle, and whose pious wife was very in- 


Why is the letter G like an individual who 
has left an evening party? Because it makes 
one gone. 

Did you ever know a woman that would not 
think yon intelligent, if you said her children 
were pretty ? 

The pursuit of pleasure is unprofitable busi- 
ness. The more you catch it the more it escapes 
from you. 

A poor fellow sometimes lives only for his 
og Ata she would much rather he would die 
for her. 


To be sure the race is not always to the swift, 


t Btow 
Woiting to Miss Lydia 
ewbu 


At ated ee ae, Keq., Mr. Warren 
An arch young lady should be an archer, for a A, Cv Pein 
she can bend her beau as she pleases. = df ts a eee ae 


cock to Miss Nancy M. Mealey. 


At Beverly. by Rev. 


Mr. Reding, Mr. William A. It 
kell to Miss Mary Jane Trafton. “i 


Acton, by Rev. Jacob Tuck, Mr. George A. 


At West . 
Faxon to Miss Minnie ©. Ingalls. 


At Naotucket, by George Cobb, Eeq., Mr Francis I 


Yates to Miss Maria L. 


At Haverhill, Mr Isaac H. Wilder to Mre. Lucy A 


At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Tallon, Mr. Lucien Bis- 
bee to Miss Alice A Rolan 4 


whton. by Rev. J. W. Dennis, Mr Gilbert L. 
— Frances Knowles. 


e 
Stacy to Mine Lizsie G. Perry 





nor the battle to the strong ; but it is in ninety 
cases in a hundred. 


Gentlemen who smoke allege that it makes 


Deaths. 





them calm and complacent. They tell ue that 
the more they fume the less they fret. 

A distinguished physician recommends elm 
bark for the bite of a mad dog—just as if the 


Some people are continually searching for the 
motives of another’s condact, forgetting that 
fifteen out of twenty things in this life are done 
without any motive at all. 

“Why,” said the beau, “you are neither | 
sugar nor salt; rain will not hurt you.” “No, 
but we are “/assrs,”” said the lady. The gentle 
man sent for an umbrella right off. 


A young lady who had just finished a late 


Tn this city, Mr. Alfred V. Livermore, 24, Mr. Charies 
EB. Wellman. 23 


At Dorrbeater, Mrs. Abigail A. Quincey, 80; Mrs. Rox- 


ena K. Ross, 37 


atm ford. Mt wi 2 Corot 7 
‘ f © . 
bark could cure the bite. oe Sane Ones. J 2 
A young — ~~ of talking, remarked, “I att Renbery Mr. Fiavei P Mrs. farsh D 
am no prophet.” “ True,” replied a lad > vde, 67 
ent; “no profit to yourself or to any a chee.” At Seuth Dedham. Mr Jemes 0 Velrbanks, 33 


At Newburyport, Mr Moses Winn, 77 
At fai 


Point, Mre Lois Vifeid, 76. 


At Salem, ay hg eae ae “7 

At Daovers. Mra sang 4 Senith, 64 

At New Redford, Mre Mosher, 4 

+ hea » Captain Benjamin Savery, 75; Mrs. Abby 


At North Dana, Mire. Kether M Gecdnew, 


Framingham, Mr Benjamin H feo, % 


At 
At Dadiey, Leacom Ephraim U phacs. 57 
At Fitchburg, Mre Aunirea D Farneworth, 4 


At Bouth>ridge, Mr Sullivan Stone 67 
novel, which spoke of Spanish belles as asing At Marvi-bead. M 


« Witter Altes, 47 





cigarettos, called at a tobacconist’s store lately, 
and inquired, “ Have you any female cigars?” =| 





At Lyne. Mr Amor Waiden & 
At Teunton Mr Benjamin & Burt at 
At Nestucket, sptain William Brxas, # 
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_ destiny opening before her. Perhaps he felt 
















[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BARTER. 


You ask me for my love, as ‘twere 
A merchantable thing, 

Set up, like other bales of goods, 
To see how much ‘twould bring. 


You think your wit and polished ease, 
Your bank-stock and rent-roll, 

Will more than make amends for lack 
Of that low thing—a soul! 


“Men guage you by your length of purse, 
‘Tis not tor souls they ask; 
Few men have visions strong enough 
To pierce a gilded mask.” 


They have not, have they ?—out, ‘tis false! 
Men reverence truth and love 

Wherever found—men ne'er prefer 
The vulture to the dove! 


“ Your offer scores would gladly take— 
Girls, too, of better birth ;”’ 
It may be so—yet, if so, ‘tis more 
Tenfold than they are worth! 


Go lay your gold and hackneyed heart 
At other feet than mine; 

My heart is like the free wild bird, 
It cannot mate with thine. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE LADY ETHEL’s WOLF-HOUND. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


Ir was the morning of the eve appointed for 
the nuptials of Sir Reginald de Beauregard, with 
the fair Ethel, daughter and only child of that 
fierce old noble, Thorwald of Donnerwetter, and 
while her maidens made ready the rich bridal 
robes, Ethel walked by herself in the little oak 
coppice skirting her father’s old battlemented 
keep. Her only companion was a wolf-hound, 
gaunt, fierce, and of immense size, who followed 
her up and down, with sluw, stately steps, his 
eyes fixed upon her face with an almost human 
expression of sympathy, further expressed from 
time to time in a low whine, as his mistress 
chanced to glance his way. 

Few maidens let us hope, of that or any other 
time, looked upon their bridal morn with more 
despairing glance than Ethel of Donnerwetter, 
the fair rose of Sussex, as she had been styled 
by the united voice of her many admirers. 
Many, for although the Lord of Donnerwetter 
was proudly boastful of his fair Saxon lineage, 
he had not scrupled to mingle in the sports and 
entertainments of the Norman nobles, and had 
splintered his spear honorably in nearly every 
tournament Or “ gentle passage of arms,” holden 
within hundreds of miles of his ancestral town. 

Since his daughter had reached the years of 
womanhood, the proud father often claimed her 
company in these excursions, and more than 
once had the Saxon maiden received the crown 
as queen of love and beauty, greatly to the dis- 
gust of the Norman ladies, who affected with 
their lords to despise the native nobility of the 
land in which they had come to dwell. 

It was at one of these entertainments, a tonr- 
nament holden by King Richard the liou-heart, 
to celeb his ful re-assumption of the 
throne, basely usurped by his brother John, dur- 
ing the absence of the lion king in Palestine, it 
was at this very tournament of Winchester, that 
the fair Ethel met her fature doom, for Reginald 
de Beanregard, just returned from conquering 
the Saracens, and fall of fierce and pitiless cour- 
aze, held the lists throughout the summer’s day 
gallantly against all who dared oppose him, and 
at its close laid the wreath he so valiantly had 
won, at the feet of Ethel the Saxon maid. 

This was the first time they had met, but ere 
the lord of Donnerwetter with his daughter and 
his attendants began his homeward journey, he 
had promised the hand of his child to the haugh- 
ty Sir Reginald, chief in place and prowess at 
that day among the knights of Richard’s court. 
It was not till they were once more at home, that 
the father announced to his daughter the new 





some little compunction at the arbitrary course 
he wag determined to pursue—perhaps he fore- 
saw opposition and rebellion, for none knew bet- 
ter than he, that the blue eyes of the mother or- 
phaned Ethel could blaze with an anger fiercer 
than any known to dark-eyed southern maids, 
that her sweet curved lips could harden into lines 


of escaping his 


hitherto plied. Now, h 





demanded an interview with his bride. 


the old knight to whom he addressed himself. 
“The girl is froward and self-willed, like an un- 
trained jennet or a merlin of generous strain. 
She brooks not the thought of a master, and may 
well receive you coldly at the first. Yet she will 
yield to skill and kindness, and in the end prove 
a humble and loving wife to one who guides her 
wisely. Trust me, I knew her mother when she 
was like her, and ere she died—where would 
you find a meeker dame ?” 

So spoke the old knight and laughed, for wo- 
man to him and to all men of that and many an- 
other year was but atoy. Somewhat better than 
his dog—a little dearer than his horse. 

“Never fear for me, sir baron,” returned the 
wooer, with a short laugh, as he heavily strode 
down the gravel walk, at whose head they stood. 
“T have looked a peevish woman in the face be- 
fore to-day.” 

Reaching the edge of the little wood, Sir Reg- 
inald paused a moment and gazed before him in- 
to the dim shade, perhaps rehearsing what he 
had to say, perhaps admiring the slender form of 
his promised bride, as it stood out clear against 
the morning sky, seen through a little opening 
in the thick set trees. However it may be, small 
space was allowed him either for meditation or 
admiration, for barely had he held his position 
within the edge of the wood for a moment, when 
a deep-mouthed bay broke the stillness, and the 
gaunt form of Heugist, the Lady Ethel’s favorite 
hound, swept through the intervening space, and 
rose in a furious leap at the throat of the intruder 
Cool and undaunted, Sir Reginald stepped quick- 
ly back, and with his clenched fist aimed a pow- 
erful blow at the creature’s forehead. Had that 
heavy hand been cased in mail as was its wont, 
Heugist had never bayed again, but aided only 
by silken glove, its violence only enraged him 
the more, and with a fiercer growl he sprang 
again. Then, Sir Reginald catching him by the 
throat with both his hands, bore him down, 
placed his knee upon his head, and in another 
moment would unquestionably have throttled 
him, when a sweet, proud voice, interposed hur- 
riedly, and withal indignantly. 

“Hold. sir knight!” exclaimed Ethel. “ The 
hound is mine, and his loss would be to me irre- 
parable. Release him, and I vouch for his 


* behaviour.” 


Sir Reginald looked sy" T_cment. “omiep- 
words were on his lips, and had the fair rose of 

Sussex bloomed less sweetly, or had the haughty 

knight been her liege lord in very trath, I fear 

me Heugist’s fate had indeed been sealed. But 

as the knight beheld that lovely face whose every 

charm was heightened tenfold by the mingled 

anger and terror flushing and paling it by turns, 

and as he remembered that no vows yet bound 

her to his will, a sudden change passed over his 

features, and rising quickly, he released the 

hound, who, conscious of his defeat, and the ne- 

cessity of submission, found his animosity in- 

creased tenfold thereby, and retreated, shaking 

himself and growling fiercely, behind his mis- 

tress, where he remained quiet, but eying his 

late opponent with a cool determination ominous 
of fature trouble. 

“Tam sorry, indeed, that Heugist should have 
thus attacked my father’s guest,” began Ethel, 
somewhat confused by thus suddenly finding her- 
self reduced from her contemplated position of 
disdainfal coldness to that of an apologist. But 
the knight, already perfectly self-possessed, has- 
tened to reassure her. 

« Fair lady, one can never be surprised to find 
the choicest treasures the most safely guarded ; 
and truly this faithful hound, (Heugist you call 
him ?) fierce though he may be, is none too vig- 





of stern defiance, that her slender, swaying form 
could put on the béaring of an empress on ber 
throne, and the small arched foot plant itself up- 
on its chosen stand with a firmness unp d 


ilant a guardian of the fair rose of Sussex. Come, 
sirrah, shall we be friends ?” 
He stooped to seal with a pat on the head the 





by many an iron-shod masculine one of twice 
its size. 
But then the lord of Donnerwetter, who after 
his rough sort was a reader of character, knew 
full well that Ethel’s fond young heart was filled 
brim full of love for her old father, and that 
while no compulsion could force her to this 
course or that, entreaty, or even silent, patient 
waiting, emphasized with the looks more than 
she knew better how to read, could almost always 
lure her to the call of those she loved, and they 
in their degree were many, for never beat heart 
more tender than that of Ethel of Donnerwetter. 
And yet of all these loves there was but one that 
might not have been shouted from the castle’s 
highest bartizan, without bringing a blush to the 
cheek of the fair maid, and this one love was— 
well, Ethel thought it hidden from all but one, 
but her father with that keenly careless eye of 
his, had read her secret through and through 
months before, and from it, and from his own 
declining years, swore his determination to put 
the keeping of his daughter's heart, and the ulti- 
mate guardianship of his fair lands in the posses- 
sion of one whom he esteemed so fit to hold and to 
guard either treasure, as Sir Reginald de Beau- 
regard, champion of the lists at Winchester. 

The event proved the sagacity of the old baron. 
Ethel rebelled at the proposed marriage with 
even more determination than her father had ex- 
pected, and it needed not only his whole strage- 
tic force and more than one powerful appeal to 

her affections, bat the of all the authori- 





proposed amnesty, but Heugist growled savagely, 
and curling his lip till all his white teeth gleam- 
ed defiance, sidled away from him. 

“Never mind, then,—we shall be better ac- 
quainted anon, my Heugist,” said the knight, 
standing upright, and smiling grimly. 

Ethel did not like the smile, and she said 
quickly : 

“1 know not how that may be, Sir Reginald 
de Beauregard, but Heugist shall never leave my 
side, nor shall he ever be ill-treated by mortal 
man, if I can help it!” 

“Good sooth, fair rose. Heugist seems to me 
but too well fitted to fight his own battles, and I 
hope fairly sith he is never to quit his mistress’s 
side, that we shall grow better friends as well as 
better acquainted, for by that side, fair Ethel, I 
hope to spend many an hour of dalliance.” 

As he spoke, he tried to placé his arm about 
the maiden’s waist, but Ethel stepped quickly 
back, and Hengist showed unmistakable signs of 
renewing his attack should the familiarity be 
persisted in. A frown gathered on the dark 
brow of Beauregard, and Ethel, laying her hand 

upon the hound’s head, said, hurriedly : 

“ Back, sir! 1 warn you Heugist will soon 
brook no commands to peace—not even mine. 





Jove you. In very truth I love another man.” 


“See, she walks in the wood, yonder,” said 


while he plucked at his heavy moustache. 


whose heart and hand can never 
“ Had I heard your tale, fair maid, when fi 


nay, Ethel, I hold you to your vow.” 


er, that the | kni rht.”” 
bright June day had come, and the priest waited | ce 
in his holy vestments, and the bower-maidens | 
made ready the bridal robes, Sir Reginald, who 
had arrived the previous night at the old tower, 


} 
it, Teall upon him to make good his word, 
| solve me the reason why.” 


won to your arms with threats of dishonor to h 
name and death to the father whom she loves, 
likely to be a true one?” 


sionately. 


angry serpent. “Don’t think that I who hav 


now withhold thee from my arms.” 


solemnly : 


regard. If through pity for my father’s life, 
through dread of other harm, I yield, and become 
thy wife in the eyes of the world and your priest, 
my vows bid me no further than to thy name, 
I warn thee now, to look for no affection, no 
submission, nay, not even for truth and fidelity, 
for I owe thee none. Iam sold as a slave, not 
wedded as a free and noble maid, and when 
found you honor in a slay 
She passed him, stepping adly and slowly 
as an angry queen might ny 
stalked Heugist, his fiercgey* 
the hair bristling on his' 






glaring like coals, 


and his tail waving 


ee es 
ermaids, they had entered the porter-gute closing 


it behind them. Then he struck the back of his 
right hand into the palm of the left and laughed 
aloud, but it was a laugh not good to hear. 
“Challenged, by the splendor of a lady’s 
brow!” said he. “And yet, my bristling rose, 
if L take not, and hold not, that which is mine 
own, in despite of thee and thy dog, and that 
other dog, thy lover, never name me again as 
the best lance of Richard’s court.” 

Thus was the fair rose of Sussex wed, and the 
next morning a gay bridal train swept out from 
the low arched gateway of the keep, and took its 
way through field and woodland beneath the 
sweet June sky, to the distant castle of Beaure- 
gard, along hundred miles towards the north. 
Close beside his lady’s palfrey trotted Heugist, 
grim, close-mouthed and determined, while at a 
little distance on the other hand rode Sir Regi- 
nald. Between the knight and the hound had 
grown up a hollow truce, liable as both well 
knew to be broken on the slightest provocation, 
but yet they endured each other's presence. 


bride had that morning said : 


out the hound.” 
coldly, and then he carelessly inquired : 
Ethel for so angainly a brate ?” 


gry stag,” replied the father, briefly. 





He likes you not, Sir Reginald, nor will he ever 
like you. I know his temper well, and I will 
tell you now what I had thought never to tell, 
bat the conduct of this faithful hound warns me 
that nought but misery lies in the path we were 
about to tread. I do not love you-—I can never | Sir Thorwald, stiffiy. 


“And how did it happen he did not himsel 


knight, curiously. 


mother to my child.” 


Olaf?” 


Margary has been to her even as @ mother.” 


haughtily. 





“His name cannot matter to you, Sir Regi- 
nald,” returned Ethel, coldly. “Nor should I 
| thus have betrayed my dearest secret, were it not 
in hope of good. Surely, you will tell my fath- 


er that he does not ) i 
relentless sword, an unceasing with one an a ea ee 


persecution at the hands of the king, awaite - 
himself should the espousals be reba aery $0 | ae 
Ethel yielded, only stipulating that she should | 
never meet her bridegroom until the marriage | 
morn, and with this condition both knights had | 


“Then I hold you to the treaty formed be- 
tween your father and myself, and if you gainsay | 


replied the wooer, lightly, thongh an ominous 


lightnings played in the depths of his dark eyes. 
: “And you will claim me thus—scorn on my 
lips and hatred in my heart ?” asked Ethel, pas- | rambles beneath the greenwood tree, no more 


; be God’s life, fair maid !” broke out the soldier, 
in & voice half stern, half tender, while a bitter 
smile made the dark moustache writhe like an 


Pale but undaunted, Ethel raised her eyes to | move beyond the castle gate 
the face of her promised husband, and read in 
every line of its handsome, swarthy features, con- 
firmation of his words. No ruth, no relenting 
there, and with a bitter, inward moan, the bride 
turned to meet the attendants who approached 
to summon her. Only as she turned, she said, 


“Mark then, one thing, Sir Reginald de Beau- 


“And that other?” asked the knight, quietly, whose prowess stood the lady in such stead ? 


asked the bridegroom, absently. 


! 


said the elder knight, somewhat impatiently. 


“I—I believe so. Tecorcely know. The af. | 
fairs of these hinds are not so noteworthy that I 
should treasure them very safely, Sir Reginald,” | 


“ By're lady, good father of mine you say | 
go | sooth,” returned the crusader. “To knights | 

| and ladies, sach as we, the life or death of a | 
rst | score of those murtain cattle can be but of small | 
we met, I might thus have spoken, but now— | account I marvel but that the Lady Ethel could | 
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ty possessed. by the hitherto indulgent father, be- 
fore even a reluctant assent could be wrang from 
the lips of the weary and weeping girl. Once | 
spoken, however, the words were past recalling, | 
or so the lord of Donnerwetter studiously taught 
his daughter to believe, intimating that a person. | 
al encounter with Sir Reginald and in the event | 


' 


war, and stole out alone to 


prove how anguant 
ed thou wert left = 


But if thou dost pandon them 
—hark, ye wenches !" continued be turning 
, fiercely upon the hower women 


and 
ts tone of tender irony to one of } 


changing 
Vane iarshest anger, 
| “Your lady is graciously pleased 
your deserved punishment, | 
| again, I swear by the bones of 


tO Intermit 
util you so offead 

the eleven thoa- 
sand virgins of Cologne ye shall be brauded not 
on the one cheek, but on both, so look ye to it 
Will it please you, dame, that I lead " 


| have endured the occasional presence of those | bower?” foe wo your 


“Ihave made no vow in your behalf, sir | Olafs and Wilfrids in her daily visits to her fos- 
| ter-mother. Said you not daily, Sir Thorwald ?” 

“Daily, or weekly, or hourly—what matters 
now ?” asked the knight of Donnerwetter, impa- 
or | tiently, “since you are to carry her scores of 

| miles from them all, and from her old father? 
| “And think you, Sir Reginald de Beauregard,” | Cherish her, sir knight, she hath a loving and a 
| 8sked Ethel, with flashing eves, “that a wife | tender heart.” 
| 


er 


Ethel a new life. No more solitary summer 


visits to the tidy cottage of her old nurse Marga- 
ry, who had been ever wont to greet her fuster- 
child with fresh love and tenderness at each oft 
repeated visit, to urge upon her appetite such 
e | dainties as her skilfal fingers could prepare, and 


slain my Saracens by the score, who have wan- | who, if she tarried till the sun had reached the 
dered thousands of miles from the spot where I 
was born, led on by the love of combat and of | urge that Wilfrid, her tall, stout, handsome boy 
glory, who have never flinched from mortal man, | should walk beside his foster-sister home : 
and hardly knelt to God—thinkest thou I am 

now to bear me back from the frown upon a | Now, the lady of Beauregard must sit and stitch 
maiden’s brow, or restrain my hand outstretched | or broider within the four walls of her statel 

to pluck the rose, because the thorns upon her 4 
stem bid a defiance? Ethel, thou art mine, 
though to reach thee I wade knee deep in blood 
of father, lover, ay, and hound. No power can 


tree tops in his downward course, would ever 
No more such visits—no more such walks. 


home, or if she pined for fresher air or freer mo- 
tion she might seek them at her will on horse or 
foot, accompanied by four armed retainers and 


two prying bower-women; without that train 
Sir Reginald had 





d she would never 
and it needed no 
long acquaintance with the bridegroom to teach 
the lady that his entreaties were but commands 
couched in more courteous phrase. 

To the attendants the knight had given a 
Straiter charge, and let her turn which way she 
would, early or late, Lady Ethel found some one 
always at her side. She had barely time to say 
her prayers in solitude. Once only she had con- 
trived, while all the servants were thralled bya 
travelling harper who sang a long romance of 
love and war in the castle hall, to slip out of a 
little postern, and wander unattended save by 
Heugist, in the adjoining forest. 

She had no errand, no motive, save a longing 
for her old freedom, but there was one, who 
from the close covert watched her steps with ea- 
ger joy as they fleetly bore her towards him, one 
who had journeyed fur and painfully, had linger- 
ed long and wearily, kad shared the food and the 
lair of the forest creatures, hoping only for this 
moment, this sweet change 

her from the tangled thicket; but quicker, ay, 
and stronger than the love of man is the love of 
a noble brute, and with a short, sharp ery of joy 
Heugist started from the side of his mistress and 
plunged madly into that leafy thicket. 

An hour later, when the lady of Beauregard 
quietly re-entered the postern door, ajar as she 
had left it, she found her husband waiting, mo- 
tionless as a statue behind it. His face was very 
white and stern, and he said not a word as he 
took her hand and led her into the inner court 
of the castle. There was placed a chair of state, 
and close beside it a post fitted with ropes to se- 
cure the hands and feet of an offender. 

In this chair the Lady Ethel found herself 
seated, almost before she understood the motion. 
Her husband placed himself beside her, and then 
at a signal from his hand, first one, then another, 
then the third, and lastly the fourth of the hap- 
less men at arms ordered to accompany her eve- 
ry step without the castle, were led out and tied 
to the post and cruelly lashed before her very 
eyes, even within reach of her hand. She might 


Heugist, because thus only could he be near his | shut her eyes, bat she could not shut out the 
mistress, Sir Reginald because the father of his | clang of the scourge, the groans of the victims, 


or the drops of blood that spattered the hem of 


“] pray you, fair son, to charge your people | her robe. When this was over there was a pause, 
to have a care of angering Heugist. He is a and the lady sick and faint rose feebly from her 
savage hound, and should not accompany you, chair, and would have tottered away, but the 
but that he is my daughter's pet. She loves | hand of her lord drew her down again with a 
him with a strange tenderness, and I fear me | firm, strong grasp, while he murmured in her 
would be ill-content even in her new home, with- | € 


ar : 
“ Wait, and see the boon you have conferred 


“ Heugist is welcome,” returned the knight, | pon your bower-women.” 


Then appeared an attendant, bearing a brasier 


“Whence cometh this fondness of the Lady of living coals, and a branding iron, while from 


another door two men led the unfortunate Alice 


“ He saved her once, when set upon by an an- and Elgitha, pale, trembling, and hardly able to 


stand upright. 
f “ Kneel here, close in front of your mistress, 


attack her whom he had saved? I trow he had that mistress whom you so basely desert, and 
been the worst enemy of the two,” asked the leave to wander alone like some village wench, 


the prey of robbers and wild beasts,” command- 


“Ay, but Ethel had known him since he was ed Sir Reginald, sternly, and then added to the 
a el He was reared in the hut of Olaf, my | attendant, “ Heat it well, Wingate, let it be rosy 
phase soh whose wife, Margary, was foster- red, and then mark mea fair T, for traitor, upon 

’ » © a 


those blooming cheeks. Say, lady mime, shall 





“And the Lady Ethel often visited the hut of it be Alice or Elgitha first !” 


Lady Ethel, powerfally commanding her fail- 


“Ay. She has a loving heart, sir knight, and | ing senses, arose from the chair, and fell upon 
clings to those who have been kind to ber. | her knees before her husband. 


“As you are Christian knight, Sir Reginald,” 


“ J wonder that the good woman came not to | gasped she, “as you were born of woman, and 
the tower, rather than suffer the lady to seek her | nursed upon a woman's heart—as you ever loved 
in a peasant’s hat,” remarked Sir Reginald, | or fancied me—I beg, I implore, I pray you not 


to do this cruel wrong—this monstrous wicked- 


“Ay, but she hath a husband and children of | ness—” 
her own. The poor must abide by their task.”’ 


She choked with her own passion of entreaty, 


| “Children? Some one I doubt not of the | and could say no more. Nay, she would have 
Lady Ethel’s own age, sith the mother nursed | fallen forward at his very feet, had not the knight 


her. 


“Yes. Wilfrid, the oldest son of Olaf is bat 





raised, and re-seated her in the chair of state. 
“Nay,” said he, kissing her passive hend, 


afew days older than my daughter,” returned | “ As thou art thus pitiful, fair dame, it shall be 


even as you say, but beshrew me if I thought 


“And this young springald reared the hound | not thou wert angered at their negligence as I 


“Merry will I cherish her safely and fondly, 
is | even in her own despite,” muttered the bride. 
groom, as the old steward appeared to announce 
* For the love, pretty rose, I will win it through | that the horses were ready in the outer court. 

mine own exceeding great love, and for the 
trath, I will guard it with my lance and sword,” | Sir Reginald de Beauregard re-entered his state- 
ly castle, bringing with him not only the fair 
cloud had settled upon his brow, and murky | rose of Sussex, but her gaunt, ugly, faithful 
wolf-hound, Heugist. Thenceforward began for 


And thus it chanced that four days thereafter, 


After this fearful proof of her lord's constant 
watchfulness and ruthless severity, it may well 
be imagined that the Lady Ethel was excee ling- 
ly cautious how she subjected her innocent at 
tendants to punishment. Yet the new del rhe 
her life had found could not wholly be chanten- 
ed, and it was remarked that t rough the rose 
resigned herself cheerfully to cousiant seclusion 
she never failed day by day to command that 
Heugist should be allowed to Pass the yates to 
take his exercise in the open fields and forest 
‘ The hour of his absence was spent by the lady 
in her oratory, at whose closed door the houad 
returning would scratch and whine for admit- 
tance. This was always granted by his indal- 
gent mistress, and the door re-closed. Then, 
after a space the Lady Ethel would come forth 
smiling and joyous, a light upon her face, and a 
content in her whole mien, which the pious Elgi- 
tha attributed to her mistress's devotion, and the 
pretty Alice to some more mundane joy, though 
what it might be, remained an inpenetable se- 
cret to all but Heugist and his fair mistress 

Rumors of this litle Mystery reached at length 
the ears of Sir Reginald, and, deeming nvtbing 
Unimportant that related ever so lightly tw his 
adored bride, sent for the two bower women sup- 
arately, and with stern, sharp questions, soon ex. 
tracted from them all they knew of the matter 
in hand. Then dismissing them with a « urt in- 
junction to secrecy, the knight grimly mounted 
to the battlements of his castle, and there paced 
up and down a long hour, pulling aud twisting 
at his moustache, muttering between his teeth 
and pausing now and again to glance with fhueve, 
slow gaze into the waving wood below. : 
The next morning Sir Reginald called for his 
favorite horse betimes, and arming himself in 
proof, took a boarspear in his hand and rode 
forth alone into the forest. An hour later, a 
warder, by his mistress’s command opened the 
postern door, and Heugist stalked grimly out 
upon his morning excursion. Bright eyes wateh- 
ed him from within, fierce eyes watched him 
from without, and the hound, as if conscious of 
their scrutiny, paused a few paces fiom the gate, 
sniffed the morning air uneasily, and then stretch- 
ing up his neck, uttered a prolonged and dismal 
howl. 

“It is anomen!” murmured the Lady Ethel, 
peeping fearfully from the window of her orato- 
ry, and clasping her hands in prayer. 

“Tt is an omen!” echved the knight of Beau- 
regard, glowering from his station in the thick 
forest, and shaking his heavy boarspear. 

Then Heugist, remembering his errand and its 
need of secrecy, bounded away toward the 
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of motion. But still as was plainly to be dis- 
cerned by that motionless figure seated on a 
horse as motionless, every circle brought the 
cunning hound nearer to the forest, until, with a 
sudden questing cry, as if he scented some game, 
Heugist broke away into the wood, and once 
there, proceeded at an ever steady pace toward 
the spot he had come out to visit. Before he ° 
was out of sight the knight had wheeled his horse, 
and was now quietly following him. 

The fact that he was pursued, could not iong 
remain a secret to the intelligent animal. He 
knew it, and he knew that the pursuit foreboded 
danger to himself, but for once his subtle instinct 
failed to point out the path of safety, or rather 
he had no instinct of flight. Cowardice was not 
among his fuibles—dauntless courage was. Ay, 
my Heugist, better were it now fur thee had thy 
valor been tempered with discretion. 

So it was not, however, and only pausing now 
and again to hurl over his shoulder a howl of 
defiance at the advancing enemy, the gullant 
hound held steadily on toward a high craggy 
hill deep in the forest, whose precipitous sides 
afforded numerous cavernous retreats for hanted 
man or beast. Pausing at the foot of this hill, 
the knight of Beauregard tied his horse securely 
ata stout sapling, and prepared to pursue the 
chase on foot, for Heugist, scrambling up a blind, 
precipitous path, was already out of sight. 
Following as he could find footing, Sir Regi- 
nald climbed after, and was alrearly half way up 
the hill, when in pausing to gain # moment's 
breath, the sound of a human voice close beside 
him caused him to start and hastily reclose bis 
vizor. The sound continued, and, gaided by it, 
the knight rounded the rock against which he 
had been leaning, and found himself within arm's 
length of a youth, apparently not more than 
twenty years of age, clad in the garb of a forester, 
and bearing at his back a quiver filled with ar- 
rows, while an unstrang bow lay on the rock be- 
side him. He was busily engaged in fondling 
the hound, who fawned upon him with frantic 
demonstrations of delight. In his hand he held 
a little leathern pouch sewed upon cord which 
he was attempting to tie around the neck of 
Heugist, whose wild gambols constantly defeated 
his object. 

“Nay, Heugist, thoa must bear back an an- 
swer to thy dear lady's sweet wor 1s,"’ was the 
sentence that fell upon the ear of the knight, as 
he came upon the group. 

At the shadow cast upon the hound by the 
tall figure of the intruder, the young forester 
started up and confronted him. For a moment 
the two silently regarded each other, the kuught 
marking with scorn and wrath the smoot) skin, 


curling yellow hair, and blue eyes of the * ing, 
who, recoguizing withahasy gene, bee we 1 
known device of Beauregard, swod irresolate 


whether to fice or stand hu yroan 

“ And who art thoa, that chacyest sweet words 
with the lady of Beaureger') through 
a messenger *” asked the knight, at length, in © 
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it might be, remained an im 
‘0 all but Heugist and his fair Mistress, 
imors of this little mystery reached at 
ars of Sir Reginald, and, deeming nothing 
portant that related ever so lightly to his 
‘d bride, sent for the two bower women se 
'y, and with stern, Sharp questi “4 
d from them all they 
ad. Then dismissing 
‘on to secrecy, 
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Ons, 800Nn ex- 
knew of the matter 
them with a curt in- 
the knight grimly mounted 
battlements of his castle, and there paced 
d down a long hour, palling and twisting 
moustache, muttering between his teeth 
using now and again to glance with fluree, 
saze into the waving wood below. i 
*Mext morning Sir Reginald called for his 
te horse betimes, and arming himself in 
took a boarspear in his hand and rode 
alone into the forest. An hour Jater, a 
*, by his mistress’s command opened the 
a door, and Heugist stalked grimly out 
‘i8 morning excursion. Bright eyes watch- 
n from within, fierce eyes watched him 
vithout, and the hound, as if conscious of 
verutiny, paused a few paces fiom the gate, 
the morning air uneasily, and then stretch- 
his neck, uttered a prolonged and dismal 


‘is anomen!” murmured the Lady Ethel, 
3 fearfully from the window of her orato- 
| clasping her hands in prayer. 
is an omen!” echoed the knight of Beau- 

glowering from his station in the thick 
and shaking his heavy boarspear. 

» Heugist, remembering his errand and its 

f secrecy, bounded away toward the 
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on. Bat still as was plainly to be dis- 
by that motionless figure seated on a 

us motionless, every circle brought the 
4 hound nearer to the forest, until, with a 

questing cry, as if he scented some game, 
t broke away into the wood, and once 
proceeded at an ever steady pace toward 
t he had come out to visit. Before he ° 
tof sight the knight had wheeled his horse, 
13 now quietly following him. 
fact that he was pursued, could not iong 
@ secret to the intelligent animal. He 
., and he knew that the pursuit foreboded 
to himself, but for once his subtle instinct 
) point out the path of safety, or rather 
no instinct of flight. Cowardice was not 
his foibles—dauntless courage was. Ay, 
ugist, better were it now fur thee had thy 
sen tempered with discretion. 

+ was not, however, and only pausing now 
-ain to hurl over his shoulder a howl of 

eat the advancing enemy, the gallant 

held steadily on toward a high craggy 

‘pin the forest, whose precipitous sides 
d numerous cavernous retreats for hunted 

beast. Pausing at the foot of this hill, 
ht of Beauregard tied his horse securely 

/ut sapling, and prepared to pursue the 
on foot, for Heugist, scrambling up a blind, 
‘cous path, was already out of sight. 

»wing as he could find footing, Sir Regi- 
ambed after, and was already half way up 
, when in pausing to gain a moment's 
, the sound of a human voice close beside 
ased him to start and hastily re.close his 

The sound continued, and, guided by it, 
ight rounded the rock against which he 
cen leaning, and found himself within arm’s 
of a youth, apparently not more than 
’ years of age, clad in the garb of a forester, 
aring at his back a quiver filled with ar- 
while an unstraug bow lay on the rock be- 
im. He was busily engaged in fondling 
and, who fawned upon him with frantic 
istrations of delight. In his hand he held 
leathern pouch sewed upon a cord which 
4s attempting to tie around the neck o! 
st, whose wild gambols constantly defeated 
ject. 

‘y, Heugist, thou must bear back an an- 
to thy dear lady’s sweet words,” was the 
ce that fell upon the ear of the knight, as 
ne upon the group. 

the shadow cast upon the hound by the 
cure of the intrader, the young forester 
(up and confronted him. For a moment 
vo silently regarded each other, the kuight 
ag with scorn and wrath the smooth skin, 
z yellow hair, and blue eyes of the stripling, 
recognizing with a hasty glance, the well- 
i device of Beauregard, stood irresolute 











er to flee or stand his ground. 

vad who art thou, that chaoyest sweet words 
che lady of Beauregard through so strange 
ssenger ?” asked the knight, at length, in a 
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grim, low voice, rendered grimmer and hollower | 
by the depths of the closed casque. 

“Jam Wilfrid, the son of Olaf,” stammered 
the youth. | 
“ Thoa hast spoken at once thy crime and thy 
doom,” retarned Sir Reginald, sternly, and slow- | 
ly raising the boarspear to his shoulder, he struck 
it deep into the breast of the unresisting youth. 
Wilfrid fell heavily backward, and choking with | 
his blood, gasped out : j 
“J die content, foul eraven, for thy lady loves | 
me better than ever she will love you.” | 
The blow, the fall, the dying taunt, were the | 
work of an instant. In the next, Heugist sprang | 
at the throat of Sir Reginald, with a low cry of 
concentrated fury, and bore him so suddenly 
backward, that had not the rock behind upheld 
him, he had surely fallen. But the hound’s 
teeth fuund no hold on the gorget of the knight's 
armor ot proof, aad growling savagely, he slip- 
ped buck again and again, each defeat increasing 
his fury and his determination. 

“Nay, an’ thou wilt have it, take it, fool!” 
cried the knight, at last, weary of his vaiu efforts 
to shake off bis assailant, aud clenching his 
gauntletted hand, he dealt Heugist a blow upon 
the forehead, in che very spot where he had once 


cry of haired aud despair, the hound fell back 
upon the body of the furester—dead. ; 
An hour later, aud Lady Ethel gazing wist- 
fully from the window of her oratory, saw the 
tall form of her husband d on horseback 
emerging from the forest. 





He bore some large 
object upon his saddle-bow, bat what it might be, 
the lady did not pause to see, for a sudden trem- 
bling terror had fallen upon her, and covering 
her white face with ber hands, she moaned : 

“If they have met!” 

Breathlessly sue listened, while the knight’s 
steel-clad feet marked aloud each step he made 
upon the stone staircase, while he strode across 
the waiting room, the bedchamber, the withdraw- 
ing room, uatil he stood at the door of the orato- 
ry, and then she heard the ¢laws of her hound 
seratching for adini Trembling and pate, 
she opened the dor, and met upon its threshold 
Sir Keginald, bearing in bis arms the dead body 
of Heuyist. 

“Close the door, Dame Ethel,” said he, 
calmly, as he entered the little room, and laid 











his gigantic burden on the floor at her feet. 
“ Heuyist has a message fur you, and it were not 
well to give it to the winds.” 

Mechanically the lady obeyed the command, 
and then turned toward her lord, a wild, ques- 
tioning meaning in her dilated eyes and wan, 
white face. 

“ [ well thee, dame, it is the hound, who has 
brought a love woken to thee, Ask it of him,” 
replied the knight to that dumb entreaty, and 
through his closed casque his gloomy eyes look- 
ed tauntingly into hers. 

Wich a gesture of despair, the lady threw her- 
sceil down beside her dead favorite, and wound 
her arms about his neck, but instantly started 


face more ashen pale for a moment, and then she 
sunk quietly back upon the fivor in a deathlike 
Bwuol. 

Bound upon the little leathern case that had 
held sv many gentle words of sympathy and 
love, was a human hand, dead and white, save 
Where it was flecked with blood. It was a hand 
she Kuew, for ou one finger it bore a costly ning 
that vace had been her own, and closed within 
its dead tingers was the billet she had that morn- 
ing tied around Lieugist’s ueck, still bound with 
# tock of her owa golden hair, tied in a true-lov- 
er’s knot. 

Long and deep was the lady’s swoon, but when 
she slowly and painfully returaed to conscious- 
bess, nothing was changed. There lay the 
hound, there glared the deathwhite hand, there 
stuod her inexorable lord, calmly waiting till she 
should see him. When at last she sat upright, 
and pushed the hair back from her wild, white 
face, he coldly said : 

“Ltold you, dame, ere yet you were mine 
own, that tor your trath, I would hold it by the 
strength of my right hand, and for your love, 1 
would win it. That I can do the tirst let your 
carrion say. That I will yet do the other, trust 
&@ man who never lied.” 

He turned and left her alone with her dead. 
The Lady Ethel lived, and she lived at Beaure- 
gaurd. Nay, sons and daughters grew up around 
her, and when years had come and gone, her 
brow was as placid, her smile as frequent as 
those of most dames of her degree. Does this 
shock thee, O reader? Does such a woman 
lower womanhood, and would you have better 
liked a less submissive moral ? 

Perhaps, and yet remember well that men and 
women of the thirteenth century were not as 
those of the nineteenth. Then was the reign of 
might. The strong arm and dauntless spirit in 
the wooer, stood him in the stead of manly gen- 
tleness and quiet courtesy demanded now. The 
woman of that day loved most whom most she 
feared. Obedience was her chiefest virtue, as 
courage that of her mate, and many a sterner 
and less loving heart than Reginald of Beaure- 
gard, won and held the affections of dame as 


fair as Ethel of Donnerwetter, the fair rose of 
Sussex. 





THE SECRET OF ELOQUENCE. 


1 owe my success in life to one single fact, viz., 
that at the age of twenty-seven, I commenced, and 
continued tor years, the process of daily reading 
aud speaking upon the contents of some historical 
and scientific book. These off hand efforts were 
made sometimes in a corntield, at others in a for- 
est, and not unfrequently in a distant barn, with 
the horse and ox for my auditors. Isis to this early 
practice in the art of all arts, that I am indebted 
tor the primary and leading impulses that stima- 
lated me forward, and shaped and modelled my 
entire subsequent destiny. Improve, then, young 
geutlemen, the superior advantages you here en- 
joy. Let nota day pass without exercising your 











powers of speech. There is no power like ‘that 
otoratory. Cesar controlled men by captivating 
their affoctions and swaying their passions. The 
influence of the ove perished with the aathor, that 
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HOW THE MORNING DAWNED. 


BY MAKY A. KEABLES. 


Tue day had been dark and lowering, with a | 
slow, drizzling rain, Night set in earlier than 
usual, and brought with it a cold, bitter, dashing | 
rain and impenctrable darkness. I was all alone | 
in my little garret chamber, lying there sick and 
helpless—gazing out of the uncurtained little 
wiudow into the blackness, until my eyes ached | 
—with the vain hope of being rewarded by one | 
gleam of light, straining my ears to catch some | 





sound save the trample, trample of the heavy | 


October storm. 

All day it had been thus—save the darkness— 
once or twice, indeed, Janette the landlady’s 
daughter brought me up a bowl of stale gruel, 
and asked me if I wanted anything ; of course I 
didn’t, what should 7 want—what indeed! 1 
was only a puny, sickly girl, dying of consump- 
tion, so the physician said, he paid me regular 
visits twice a week, prescribed large doses of 
cod liver oil—that 1 had not the money to buy— 
and then coolly infurmed me I couldn’t expect to 
get well if I did not follow his directions ; then 


before ineffectually stricken him, and with # wild | pe would feel my pulse, shake his head gravely, 


and saying, “good day,” close the door behind 
him as be lefc the miserable lite room—taking 
all the pure air and sunlight along with him. 
How lonely I was—all alone there, day after day, 
week after week, month after month ; all alone, 
why shouldn’t I be! Not a relation that I 
knew 1n the world, all dead and gone—the vio- 
lets and daisies had blossomed and died many 
times upon their grave—and I was lett. 

Why shouldn't I be alone? There were plenty 
who called themselves friends to the heiress 
Lucretia Grayson, but when the bank failed and 
swallowed up her all, when Lutie Grayson be- 
came @ poor music teacher depending upon her 
own labors for her daily bread, when sickness 
came with its palsying hand, where were friends, 
then where? The world turned on its axis all 














Who would help me! what presamption to sup: | 
pose any one would risk himselt forme! 1 saw | 
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| a great crowd of people below me, but betweea | brilliant stones, in bound form, mehiy — | 
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it. Iseemed to be wandering in blackness—in | 
impenetrable darkness; pains almost wo tortar- 
ing to endure racked me, and yet it seemed to be 
no existence—all seemed a void, chaos. I lived, 
I had a being, and yet was unconscious of the 
fact; Texisted, that was all, 

How painfully consciousness returned to me, | 
after ages, it seemed, had elapsed! I could not 
; move, I could not speak, and yet I knew that I | 
| lived—memory returned. The remembrance ot | 
! my early days, my reverses of fortune, my ill- | 
| ness, my buried love and trust, that fearful 
night, the flames around and above me, that was 
all, where was 1? 

1 slept—again I woke, and weary, slumbered 
| again—how entirely passive 1 was; how perfect- 
ly at rest—not » pain—I wondered if I was not 
in heaven, such was the blissial sense of security 
and happiness I felt. 

tao aan I opened my eyes; I felt the 
same calm aud happiness but more strength. 1 
looked around me; not the low walls of the gar- 
ret chamber, with its dirty curtains and bare floor, 
met my view, but # pleasant apartment with 
cheertul pictures adorning the walls, everything 
rich and tasteful. 1 gazed in wonder. Where 
could 1 be—where? I was not in the land of 








the same—there was no great change because 
poor Lutie Grayson was dying, alone. O, no, 
why should there be ? 

Once in a while, Mrs. Wilton the minister’s 
wile called to see me; she invariably brought @ 
tract for my perusal, and hoped that I was mak- 
ing my peace with Heaven, then went away in 
haste as if she feared coutagion in my close little 
garret chamber; she never thought that the air 
was close to me; never fancied that the cool 
breath cf heaven should be mine us well as hers ; 
never asked if I was thirsty, although my lips 
were parched with fever; never said “ aren’t you 
lonely and tired here in bed so long by y ourself ?” 
No—only gave a sigh of relief as she closed the 
door, after a mournful “ farewell,” as if she never 
expected to see me in this world again. 

Then there was Miss Charity Jenkins, the pres- 
ident of a Benevolent Aid Society, she came to 
see me once, bringing me a few articles she 
thought might be of use to me sometime. When 
Bewy Wat Rah sey sasalled she bundle and 

Such things of course were not calculated to 
cheer up a poor, despairing invalid; a few kind 
words, a cordial grasp of the hand, a smile or 
two, or a bouquet of wild yet fragrant flowers— 
how little they would have cost, yet how price- 
less they would have been to me. 

But that dark and cheerless night—I am wan- 
dering in my story—that dark and stormy night, 
as I lay listening to the wailings of the tempest, 
Lam sure that [ was very tired of life, and pray- 
ed fervently for death. No one would mourn 
for me—of what use was I in the world—unlov- 
ed? Ithought of the time, years before, when 
I was loved, when Charlie Graham in all his 
boyish beauty said to me: “Lutie, dear, your 
love is the incentive that urges me onward and 
upward in life—when I make myself worthy of 
you, darling—” 

I was rich then and he was a poor widow’s 
only son. And now. That very day I had 
read his name in a scrap of waste newspaper as 
one of whom the world was proud ; as one who 
had struggled up from obscurity and poverty, and 
had inscribed his name upon the scroll of fame. 

And in connection with his name I read that 
of one of Washington’s brightest stars, a peerless 
girl, to whom Madam Rumor said he was soon 
to be united. I did not blame him, I only buried 
my face in the coarse coverlid and cried quietly 
a little while, all to myself. 

“And this is friendship, this islove!” I wailed 
out in my anguish, and vet I did not blame him. 
My life was blasted, yet I wished only joy for 
him. Thad nota friend, yet I rejoiced in my 
soul that Charles Graham had scores and hun- 
dreds. I only shed those few tears as I buried 
my faith and love for Charlie Graham in my 
heart, for the thought of his teuder love years be- 
fore, had comforted me in hours of suffering and 
weariness. Tonly prayed, “Let me wait pa- 
tiently until the end,” and then the straggle was 
over 
How the winds shricked and wailed! How the 
rains trampled and dashed and whirled, and yet, 
what was it? It was not the storm; it was not 
the midnight revelry that often came up to me 
from the bar-room. Louder and louder, until 
one great shout—it arose above the wailings of the 
tempest: “ Fire! fire! fire!” 

Then followed loud cries of distress, the 
trampling of many feet, and, good heavens! al- 
most above my head and around me the crack- 
ling of flames. I cannot paint the horror of that 
moment, although a moment before I had prayed 
the All-wise to take me from the evil; such is 
the perversity of frail human nature, that, as the 
danger and peril of my situation came vividly 
before my mind, a wail of anguish burst from 
my lips. 

I heard the hissing and crackling of the flames 
growing louder and louder, coming nearer and 
nearer to me; the smoke came in black, choking 
waves and nearly suffocated me; the darkness 
had given place to vivid light, and with almost 
superhuman strength I dragged myself to the 











of the oiler cuntioues to this day.— Leary Ciay. 


spirits, but where 

“ Lutie.” 

Very low and very tenderly was my name call- 
ed— Lutie.” I raised my eyes to the face bend- 
ing over me—where had I seen it before—those 
deep dark eyes, that waving glory of dark chest- 
nut hair! 1 remembered one very like it, only 
more boyish, and less sad and thoughtful, I rais- 
ed my poor, wasted arms with a glad cry upon 
my lips. 

“ Charlie Graham !” 

“ Heaven be praised that you know me, my 
little one. Yes, Lam Charlie Graham, your own 
Charlie, come back to claim you for his own ; 

he never was false to you, never! I told you 
once, darling, when I was worthy of you, when 
I had riches and honor, I would come to you; 
I never heard of your misfortunes, but it will be 
all right now.” : 

I recovered ; good nursing and cheerful spirits 
and necessary medicine did their work. I = 
strong and well now, notwithstanding the q 8 
assertion that my lungs were entirely gone. 

As for Charlie Graham and I. But what's 
the use in letting you into any of our little busi- 
ness affairs, reader ; enough that the night is past 














and the morning has dawned ! 
Pousetvife’s Department, 
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former to make them le; let the fire be very 
clear before placing the ghops on the gridiron; turn 
them frequently, taking care that the fork is not 
put into the lean part of the chop; season them with 
pepper and salt; spread a little fresh butter over 
each chop when nearly done, and send them to 
table upon very hot plates. 





Beef, hashed. 

Take the bones of the joint to be hashed, and 
break them small; stew them in a very little water, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, and a few onions; roll 
alump of butter in flour, brown it in a stewpan; 
pour the gravy to it, and add the meat to be hashed; 
cut two small onions in thin slices, a carrot also, 
and a little parsley shred finely; stew gently until 
the meat is hot through, and serve. 

French Soup. 

To one quart of milk add, when boiling, about 
five boiled Irish potatoes rubbed through a sieve, of 
which a paste is made; when the milk and potatoes 
have boiled up once, add three well beaten eggs, 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. If it boils 
after the eggs are added, itis apt to curdle; stir it 
round till it is well mixed, and serve it up. 





Hessian Soup. 

Cut into slices three pounds of shin of beef, lay 
it in a stewpan, put in three onions, five carrots, 
eight potatoes, a pint and a quarter of split peas, 
three heads of celery, some whole pepper, and salt; 
pour in by degrees seven quarts of water; stew until 
reduced to half. If the soup alone be required, 
strain off the vegetables; if not, serve as cooked. 


Maccaroni Soup. 

To a rich beef or other soup, in which there is no 
seasoning other than pepper or salt, add half a 
pound of small pipe maccaroni; boil it in clear water 
until it is tender; then drain it, and cut it in pieces 
of an inch length; boil it for tifteen minutes in the 
soup, and serve. 

Blancmange. 

In three pints of water put two ounces of isin- 
glass: let it boil for thirty minutes, strain it into a 
pint and a half of cream, sweeten it, and add a few 
bitter almonds; boil it up once, let it settle, then 
turn it into any mould you intend to use. 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Swell one-quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a 
quart of wari water; then add it to a good beef, 
veal, lamb or chicken soup or broth, with a quarter 
of a pound of swect butter; let the soup boil for fif- 
teen minutes after it is added. 


Shoulder of Mutton. 

Nust be roasted, and sent to table with skin a 
nice brown; it is served with onion sauce or currant 
jelly. This is the plainest fashion; and, for small 
families, the best 

To extract Grease Spots from Velvet. 

First warm the spot before the fire, then hold it 
over the finger and carefully apply spirits of wine 
with a silk handkerchief. 

Dentifrice. 

Charcoal and honey mixed into a paste, forms a 
very excellent preparation for cleaning teeth with. 





Blackberry Pie. 


Pick the berries clean, rinse them in cold water, 
bh 








window, and called in my weak voice fur uid 


aaJd Guisb as done with huckleberries. 


Every one of these works was written expressly tor 
| this establishment, and the copyright is secured 


We will send single copies by 


post-paid, for one dollar. 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tus Ovv Mas or 


tax Wanck. A Story of Old England and the Ocean 
This romance of Eng!ish life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular foterest and fascination, and portrays 
jo a skilful and charming manver the fortunes of ite 
heroine, and other prominent characters ip ite scenes, 
through an array of incident of « peculiar and trying 
the land and the sea. 
“aon pepora . ... BYLVANUS COBR Ja. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or. Tut Youno Pastisay’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Nevolutioo, and is ove of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s Mfe-struggles for indepeudencs frow the 

jection mother country. 
“wae poe by... .....-Mas. CAROLINE OKNE. 





THE PRINCE CORSAIB: or, Tue Tunes Baotuens 
or Gutan. A Tale of the Indiao Ocean This story le 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the “=-:,at 
# period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintaioed their sway in that land. It is @ 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great «kill. 

Written expressly for us by.... 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convent or Santa CLama. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit The scenes and localities 
are wile awake with loterest, and ite plot i* fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of thie romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, and 
we can promise that no one wil! pause willingly after 
mencing until be bas read every live. 
en pobre for us by...Da. J. I. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tux Ixvant 
Brive ov Trvxiuto. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, ipauga- 


.A. JH. DUGANNE. 





rating reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his vurone and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure rnd hair-breadth escapes from danger 
Written expressly for us by. .SYLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, THe Sroten 
BRacecets. Af romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates sceues of thrilling effect. Ite characters 
are marked by @ dashing veta of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike. 
Written expressly for us by. .Masor F. C HUNTER. 


THE ‘YY IMOGEN : or, Tas Waeck anv THE Cuase. 
ae on of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingreham was 
#0 popular. It is toldin his bappiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tus Fattor San 

pore a A Tale of sae DMerican War. This os 
b the most me’ 

tale of the late wer nis Mexico is one of 1.4 

Modern ¢Xperience. its author enjoyed dipary 


THE RED REVENGER : ot tue Finer Kiwe or ras 
Froaipas 
that portrays many tragte end romantic phases of — 
ate period when s deadly conflict eas maintained 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs aud Raa 
who infested the seas ia its vicinity some threw conte 
ries age 


This tale of the Gulf amd ite telands & oe 


oNTLIN 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tas Beccasess ov tes qu 
A romantic Story of the Bee and the Shore. Thir cht 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our eat 

is famour 
shipboard while cruising to the very watere Where the 
principal scenes of bie tale are laid, aud is funded ou 


It was written by Captalp Rarringtes of 


fact. Depicting the strthing and bold sceves that *F 
pertain to the daring life of @ rover, % carrie the 
reader along with the inciteots of the tek be — 
Vike reality, as though he was ao actual partic pes’ 
thereia 


Written for us by LF. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or,Tas Baits or Mapaip 


The scene of this story ts laid ta the gay capital of 5)e1n 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and edventure 
of a thrilling nature. As @ tale of love and tutrigue, it 
has tew equals Lieutenant Murray ie the most suc 
ceasful delineator of the affections whe has writte iu 
the present century Editions of Unis story have been 
both in Spanish and French ' 
ames for on benrece LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Sranisu Cava 


tise. A Legend of Old Spain This ise most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip [1., and the days of the 
Inquisition. The whole te nterwoven with many 
scenes of bistoric Interest takew from the times of which 
it treats, and forms « good illustration of what the bie- 
toric novel may be made im the bauds of the skiliful 
writer. It has proved one of Cobb's most successful 
eee expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tas Nearoutas Ban- 


pitti A Tale of Love and Pride. This te one of = 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and big ° 
way which we have ever published. Original in 4 
ception, and dassling In its plot, ite scenes carry 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest It hae 
proved one of the most popular iu our series of stories 
The present is the neniA edition, aud the demand re- 
mains unabated ; 

Written for us by. .... ,. LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tus Caown anv rue Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perile and escapes. 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
ith artistic Aidelit 
neste for us by. eee PRANCIS A. DUBIVAGE. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tux Boocaneen anp THE Cannl- 
NAL — Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is ove of 
striking interest, arfd the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/iA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until be has finished every line : 
Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE ARKAN RANGER: or, Diners tee Bacs- 
WOODSMAN. ret story of East and West, uprivalied 
in plot and character. The present is the elevents edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in» playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at ounce, 
and some of its steruer descriptions are instinct with 
wer. 
por vahon i for wa by. .....- LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tax Wu Cursrtain. A 





facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 

the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
h and Lh as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Marv oF Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. Genera] Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the ch are real individ 
At the present tine this fine military story is of singu- 
Jar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mene sale all over the country, e«pecially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monancn’s Last 
Baive. Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting. Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author’s name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tae Wreck on rue Inpian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in.England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbing!y interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Resronation. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of cur government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. 
Written for ue by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzon rut Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, (Me favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 








THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tur Guawper’s Prot 
This is a story of the Celestia! Kinpire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many jilustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the piot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident. 
It is captivating from first to last. 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE RUINED ABBEY: °r, Tue Girsers or Fouset 
Hit. This is « taie of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charies II., when portions of England. especially in 
the county of Kent, were the lorale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are « theme of 
never-failing {ncident and adventure. Ur Kobinson's 
peculiar tect and vkill bas woven @ story which is fresh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This is a Seid 
of romance in which he is pre-eminentiy at home 
Written for us by Da J. H. KOBINSON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Looas ruse Wartoce A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Lead. abounding in 
incident and adventure Mr. Cobb has woven some -f 
the moet startling events of the American Ker iation 
into this thrilling etory, the popularity of whieh w at 
toatad by its passing through trevn editions 








Written expremiy for es by BIL LVANUS COBB Ja 





M fan Tale. This is highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividners 
of which bas given him such vast popularity. This 
tale bas been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by.. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Suvecien oF rus 
Cupsareaks. This is @ story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our suthor’s happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and bes 
excecded in the number of ite editions his famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interest. 

Written expressly for us by...... J.H. INGKAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions of St. Awroins. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of « thrill 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy. 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tua Cup oF rae 
Sremra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, im the heartof Sunny Spain. Jt is the mont 
fascinating story of giprey life ever published in thie 
country, aod though truthful to life, is yet mort start. 
ling in many of ite absorbing chepters. It « wild 
and glowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tux Consrrmstons oF Coma. 
A Btory of the Green Land and the Blue Fea. Rich io 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Bpain, and be has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea. His peculiar facilities have eoabled bim to weave 
many scenes of act-al observation inte the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tee Onacts ap rts 
Past. Thiet romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints @ very glow. 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city. It has bem 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fourternts edition which we 
have published! 

Written for us by....... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tae #ecuers oF ree Coser 
Thier is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest aud best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling aud vivid life, 
and containing a most imtenseiy imterveting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt's beet see novel, aod has 
reached seven editions. It ise captivating tale from 
beginning to end, as the reader wili quickly pereetve, 
por will he be likely to leave Mf withowt « thorough 
reading st the firet sitting 


Written for ua by STLVANUS COBB, Ja 


IVAN THE SER: or. Tue Keseus ane Ormcsssuae 


Thie len walf-told and high!y greptie tale of life, do 
mestic sed military im Russian, Turkey and Cirenasia 
The author has taken great care te be Glthfel te the 
singular nations) characterivtics of this peculiar region, 
sad though the cbapters are intemandy vivid. they are 
jet trathfot 

Written expreedy for as by AUPTIN C BUKDICK 
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Poet's Corner. 


THE TREE AND THE STREAM. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
A tree in freshest bloom once loved 
A stream which run below, 
And oft to her while speeding on 
In jest a leaf would throw. 


“ And O, that she would keep my gifts!” 
Was all his yearning thought; 
But ever she whirled the leaves away, 
As though she heeded nought. 


But when the brook had turned to ice 
All, in the ending year, 

He saw her mirror cast him back 
His image sharp and clear; 


Saw many a leaflet, given of old, 
Deep in her heart below, 

Which she so still and secretly 
Had laid there long ago. 


O, not until his love was dead, 
Hath many a lover learned 

How heart-deep and how yearningly 
For him her love hath burned! 





NIGHT. 
O night! most beautiful, most rare! 
Thou giv'’st the heavens their holiest hue! 
And through the azure fields of air 
Bring’st down the golden dew! 
For thou, with breathless lips apart, 
Didst stand in that dim age afar, 
And hold upon thy trembling heart 
Messiah's herald star! 
For this I love thy hallowed reign; 
For more than this thrice blest thou art; 
Thou gain'st the unbeliever's brain 
By entering at his heart!—T. B. Reap. 


BRIBERY. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like these 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys; 

And the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 

onor feels, 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each 

other's heels. ENNYSON, 





HATE. 
There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than hate; 
Not e’en its opposite, love, se peoples air 
With ph as this mad of the heart 
Byron. 








(Written for The Flag of ouf Union.] 


THE SCULPTOR’S MODEL. 


BY 8. D. MORTON. 


Tue world never knew of a love more pure 
and holy, bestowed upon a mortal man, than that 
which bound the widowed Vittoria Colonna to 
the poet, painter, sculptor and architect, Michael 
Angelo—that beautiful sentiment which sought 
no return save that of friendship which flourished 
green within the cloisters of Viterbo, and which 
ended only in death. In death? No! Love is in- 
destructible. It lives beyond thetomb. Ihave read 
over and over again, the words of one who came | 
Sowa what he calls “Passages of the Life and 
Times,” of the divine painter. He says: “Vit- 
toria often left her convent and went to Rome to 
see him, and used to pass some hours with him 
alone. What sentiments must have been ex- 
changed between two sach spirits! One day 
she did not come, and he heard she was at the 
point of death. With asad heart, the poet left 
Rome immediately, for the convent; but alas! 
it was too late—she was no more! He went to 
the chapel where the body was reposing, kneeled 
by it, took her hand in his, and softly and rever- 
ently kissed it. It was the first time that he had 
ever kissed her, and he said he did not dare even 
then to kiss her forehead or face. Reader, do 
you know of a more beautiful picture than of 
that silver-headed old man called Michael Ange- 
lo, kneeling to kiss the hand of that dead woman, 

called Vittoria Colonna?” 

I said the world had known no love more pure 
and holy ; yet even this instance has had its par- 
allel—one, where one party was as rich and 
beautiful and virtuous as Vittoria, and where the 
other was, at least, a follower in the steps of the 
famous sculptor. But the artist who won & wo- 
man’s voluntary love three centuries ago, was a 
nobleman by birth, as well as by nature and 
genius ; the descendant of a long line of Tuscan 
counts; while he to whom the love of the beau- 
tiful Florentine princess has been given, hails 
from the land where every man is noble whose 
deeds are noble, and who carves his name, with- 
out aid from his ancestors. 

When I have told the tale, some perhaps will 
cavil at the ruse of the lady who loved this mod- 
ern sculptor so well. I do not uphold her for it; 
but when was mortal perfect? She will find her 
excuse in some generous hearts, I know. 

Gabriella di Barl was the daughter of an 
Italian prince. An only and idolized child— 





obstinately in denying that there was any real 
aristocracy in the world, save that of merit. Her 
father thought otherwise, and it was the sole 
point upon which they jarred. Especially was 
the prince bitter upon the subject of unequal 
marriages. “No mingling of stations,” was his 
invariable motto. One of his own friends, a 
man high in birth and station, had married his 
daughter's governess, an estimable voung lady, 
with talents and graces fit to adorn a throne. 
The prince had abandoned his friend for thus 
forgetting his station, and never afterwards rec- 
ognized the lady, although he had been very 
gracious to her before. 





Walter Hastings, a young art student, had 
been passing a year in Florence, to perfect him- 
self in that which had enchained his mind from 
his boyhood. As a sculptor, he had already ac- 
quired fame; andeven the Italians themselves 
acknowledged his genius and excellence. He 
was, in his own person, the perfection of manly 
beauty; while the noble soul within lighted up 
his matchless face, as a lamp illamines a crystal 
vase. 

On an exhibition day at the Florentine Gallery, 
some statues were shown as the work of a young 
foreigner. They elicited great enthusiasm among 
the critics, and much anxiety was felt to know 
the sculptor. Some one who stood near Gabri- 
ella di Barletta, directed attention to a young 
man standing by a pillar, regarding the specta- 
tors with a grave, yet pleasant countenance. 

Gabriella looked. If ever in her dreams of 
romance, one thought had been given to the 
“coming man” who should rule her destiny, it 
was realized now. It was not the almost super- 
human beauty which she beheld—it was not even 
that he had made the cold marble wear the as- 
pect of life. It was her recognition of a pure 
and noble soul. 

She did not seek to join the hundreds who 
that day crowded around the successful artist. 
She was satisfied to gaze at him, with the thick 
veil shrouding her own features. She knew that 
he had not even seen her; but she went home 
with the same feeling that she would have expe- 
rienced in finding a dear friend who had long 
been lost to her. It was not like a new revela- 
tion to her soul. It was only the renewal of an 
old love. She found with her father, a noble 
friend, of whom she had often heard him speak. 
He was a valued friend, wealthy and ari i 


—a ——t. 





the small, graceful head and delicate throat, 
while she sat immovable as the marble around. 
It was a work that decided his destiny. Never 
had he loved woman since his sweet sister Agnes 
had died in his arms ; but now his soul thrilled 
with the soft, sweet glance of an eye that beamed 
upon him, he could almost fancy in love. With 
that thought his heart was deeply stirred. Could 
it be that this beautiful but unfortunate being 
was attracted to him in the one short hour in 
which they had been together? And now that 
hour had passed. The signorina was borne 
away to the carriage, and he had only the unfin- 
ished clay to look upon. 

But she came again another day; and O, joy! 
he was to be left alone with her! The prince 
pleaded a pressing engagement, and left her un- 
attended, save by the delighted sculptor. All 
the night before he had not slept, wondering if it 
were indeed love or pity that he felt for her. 
Now that he saw her again, he felt satisfied that 
it was the former. Yet for some time after her 
father’s departure, he dared not raise his eyes to 
her face, but worked nervously at the clay. 
There was a deep silence, and then the sculptor 
heard the rustle of sill, drapery, and a soft hand 
touched his forehead. Before he could look up, 
he was kissed tenderly, and then he sprang up, 
to see that fair girl kneeling by his chair, and 
trembling in every limb. He stood for a mo- 
ment, as he of that old tale of mythology might 
have stood, gazing at the statue which his love 
had warmed into life. 

There was brief enough space for all she want- 
ed tosay. The deep wrong to her affections 
which had been meditated against her by her 
father, had loosened the bond between them, and 
the resuit led to the deception, which, to an Ital- 
ian, did not seem reprehensible. All this she 
told to the sculptor, and when she added that it 
was through the deep, deep love which had haunt- 
ed her for him, every moment since that memor- 
able day in the Florentine Gallery, how could he 
choose but to pardon, and still more to love ? 

But now time flew, and in a few moments per- 
haps, the prince would return. What was to be 
done? Gabriella would surely betray herself by 
the agitation which she could not conceal—and 
shame, disgrace, perhaps imprisonment and ruin 
might follow. Her father was powerful—would 
he not crush the humble artist who had aspired 
to her love? She could no longer support her 








as himself; and he had just revealed to his host 
the subject to which he owed his visit. It was 
to make proposals for the hand of Gabriella, 
whom he had not seen since she was a child, 
and who had retained no memory of the illustri- 
ous stranger. 


thought of another nobleman of nature’s own 


visitor’s intentions. She did not appear again 
that night, pleading weariness; but the next 
morning her father told her what awaited her, 
and his wish that she should accept so brilliant 
and unexceptionable an offer. 

Never before had he so obstinately pressed any 

dazzled by the princely rank of her e@T0T-e== 
unwilling that she should raise any objection. 
Even to that which she pleaded of age, he turned 
a deaf ear. His unwonted persistence roused a 
spirit within her which he did not know she pos- 
sessed. A strange thought came to her. If the 
Prince di C— loved her at all, it was only for 
her beauty. She wished heartily that she could 
be rid of it for awhile. But how? Woald he 
marry a beautiful statue? Surely not. A statue, 
then, she would become. Perhaps the statue she 
had admired so much the day previous had sug- 
gested the thought. Whatever it was, she acted 
upon it. 
When her ancient lover camo next to renew 
his addresses, he was met by the father, who, 
with a mournful face, informed him that his 
beautiful daughter had been suddenly stricken 
with paralysis. She had not moved since the 
morning. Nothing had availed in her case, and 
the father was nearly distracted. Of course the 
prince must suspend his visits until her fate could 
be decided, and like him of old, he went away 
sorrowful. 





Walter Hastings was in his studio alone, about 
two months after this, musing upon his success 
in Florence. He had not thought, in this favor- 
ed land of art, to win such wide-spread fame. 
The thought was sweet, yet embittered by anoth- 
er that quickly followed it. Win fame as he 
might, there was not a single heart to which it 
could bring joy or gladness. No father, mother, 
sister or brother could exult in his success, or 
feel pain at his failure. There was a sad word, 
a monotone of sorrow running through his most 
exultant songs—Alone ! 

A carriage stopped, and a hasty glance from 
the window told him it was at his own door. It 
was a magnificent equipage, and could only be- 
long to some aristocratic personage. A gentle- 





without the tender care of a mother, beautiful as 
the Hasheesh eaters’ dream of the angels of their 
visionary paradise—who can wonder that the 
prince dreaded lest any one should rob him of 
his child? To none, surely, who had not the 
noblest blood in his veins and wealth equal to 
his own. 

Gabriella loved her father in return, far too 
well to wish to leave him. Hitherto her life had 
passed in one sweet dream of quiet. The seclu- 
sion which her father had chosen for her, had 
helped to nurtare her tastes, and to cultivate her 
mind, while it had tinged her deeply with ro- 
mance. Of world knowledge, she was atierly 
ignorant. The thousand and one conventionali- 
ties of society formed no part of ber training. 
A simple child of nature, yet with a love of art 
—an instinctive worship of the beautiful wher 
ever manifested. It is difficult to describe Ga- 
briella and her points of difference to others. 
While her father worshipped her, he did not in 
reality know her. In fact, she was waiting for 
some great and absorbing seatimeat which should 
draw out and develup her inner nature. Mean- 
time, though educated in the very heart of the 
most exclusive aristocracy, she persisted most 


man alighted, and the sculptor could see a beau- 
tiful face within the carriage. There was 4 
knock at the upper door, and the gentleman en- 
tered, announcing himself as the Prince di 
Barletta. 

“Sir,” said the prince, courteously, yet with 
a little hautear, “my daughter wishes you to 
execute a commission for her. She is an invalid. 
Whenever you are at leisure, she will sit to you.” 

Hastings wondered if the face he had seen be- 
longed to his daughter. If it did, his, surely, 
would be a labor of satisfaction to himself. He 
was at leisure—would begin whenever they 
pleased—now, if desired. The prince went to 
the window and gave a sign. A stout servant 
took the lady from the carriage and bore her to 
the sculptor’s room. Nota single mark of an 
invalid was visible; but the prince answered his 
asking look. 

“My child is paralyzed,” he said, simply. 
“Itis now two months since she has had the 
least control of her limbs.” 

They bore her to a chair, and Walter began 
his work. It was a face that bewildered him, 
and yet it was like inspiration to his fingers. 





Rapidly he moulded in clay the lovely features, | 


frail p of illness. Now, then, was the on- 
ly time. Ifthey lost this golden Opportunity, 
another might never present itself. There was 
no alternative, and yet the hands of the clock 


were within five minutes of the prince’s appoint- 
ed time. They risked everything by going, but 
fortunately for them, 
She was thankful when etiquette permitted | h 


_ her to retire, that she might dwell upon the 


he was delayed a full half 
our beyond. When at length he arrived, the 


shadows of twilight had settled down upon the 


. dim studio, and only t i 
making, although as yet, she did not suspect the | ¢ Aaa — 


hrough the pale light. On the pedestal stood 


the wet clay which the artist had handled so 


tess “ican STARS. 
t has long concladed among ¢ trono- 
mers that the stars, though they on ys to 
our eyes as brilliant points, are all to be consid- 
ered as suns, representing solar systems, each 
bearing a gencral resemblance to our own. The 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent Magnitude 
which we may safely presume to be in propor 


they are placed from us Attempts have been 
made to ascertain the distance of some of the 
stars by calculations founded on a parallax, it 
being understood that if a parallax of so much 
4s one second, or the thirty-six hundredth part 
of a degree, could be ascertained in any one in- 
stance the distance might be assumed in that in- 
stance as not less than 19,200,000 millions of miles! 
In the case of the most brilliant star, Sirius, even 
this minute parallax could not be found ; from 
which, of course it was to be inferred that the 
distance of that star was something beyond the 
vast distance which has been stated. In some 
others, on which the experiment has been tried 
no sensible parallax could be obtained, from 
which the same inference was to be made in their 
case. If we suppose that similar intervals exist 
pepe all the very we shall readily see that 
8 occupi even the comparati 
onal umber visible to the naked eye om i 
vast beyond all power of conception. The nam- 
ber visible to the naked eye is about three thou- 
sand ; but the number is ever increased in pro- 
= to the increased power of the telescope. 
none place where they are more thickly sown 
than elsewhere, Sir William Herschel reckoned 
that fifty thousand passed over a field of view 
two degrees in breadth in a single hour. The 
sky has been “ gauged ” in all directions by the 
Peetony as _ ascertain = — of dif- 
with respect to ¢! uency of th 
stars. The result has been a convintlon That, rod 
the planets are parts of the solar systems, 80 are 
solar systems parts of what may be called astral 
systems.— Vestiges of Creation. 





HOW TO LEAN ON A GENTLEMAN'S ARM. 
A short essay might be written on the subject, 
a8 one sees it practised on the evening and moon- 
light promenades. Without knowing a single 
person, it is possible to determine the exact de- 
gree of relationship they sustain by this simple 
and involuntary indication There is the com- 
fortable lack matrimonial, allowed only to stout, 
respectable fathers and mothers of wn-up 
sons and daughters—and the lounge contidential 
indulged in by cousins, and sometimes, when 
there is mischief afvot, and they are not fighting, 
by affectionate brothers and sisters. Then there 
is the gentle pressure of trust from a oung wife, 
and the daring pressure shameless of a married 
flirt. The light touch of a young girl upon a 
Strange coat sleeve, and the tender fold of a lov- 
er and his pretty fiancee. A hundred other meth- 
ods might be enumerated, especially if one could 
follow the promenaders out of the glare of the 
gaslight and into the shadow of the walks and 
avenues ; but the most disagreeable of all is the 
formerly fashionable juxtaposition, of should 
to shoulder, the gentl *s arm held in at an 
angle, to support the elbow of the young lady. 
This close and confidential style is ‘still affected 
by some very loud talking and showy young 
ladies, but whether gentlemen generally admire 
it or not in young women is a doubtful question. 
—Jennie June, in the N.Y. Sunday Times. 











ANECDOTE OF FONTENELLE. 
Fontenelle, dining a friend one day, and his 





tenderly in moulding only an hour ago. Nota 
single ray of the truth ente: 


the prince’s mind. 


Gabriella had doubtless taken ill, and the 
young sian had accompani home in a hired 
carriage. To. eo price were vO 


There she is known only as the wife 





TAKE CARE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


The following extract the \ 
of many sermons on the importance of little 
things :—Mr. Irving in his Life of Washington, 
says that great man was careful of small things, 
bestowing ion on the mi affairs of his 
household as closely as upon the most important 
concerns of the Republic. The editor of the 
Merchant’s Magazine, in speaking of the faet, 
says: ‘No man ever made a fortune, or rose 
to greatness in any department, without being 
careful of small things. As the beach is com- 
posed of grains of sand, as the ocean is made of 
drops of water, so the millionaire’s is the angre- 
gation of the profits of single adventures, often 


het: 








Pp getting the better of his reason, yield- 
ed reluctantly to his desire of havin; asparagus 
dressed with butter instead of oil, and went slow- 
ly towards the head of the stairs to give orders 
to this effect. During the absence his friend had 


nee aan down in apoplexy, which, observing at his 
she was ill. What then Would have been his | humanity. 

feelings, had he seen her just then, on her way 
to France, where, in an obscure town she now 
lives a happy wife, forgetting, in her new found 
bliss, the proud noble to whom she was destined, 
and remembering her father more in sorrow than 
in anger. 
of Walter Hastings, the sculptor, and no one 
dreams that she is also the daughter of a long 
line of proud and haughty nobles. 





_ Floral Bepactment, 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


As Venus wandered midst the Italian bower, 

And watched the loves and graces round her play, 

She plucked a musk rose from its dew-bent spray, 
‘And this,” she cried, shall be my favorite flower ; 

For o’er its crimson leatiets I will shower 

Dissolving sweets, to steal the soul away.’’—Roscoz. 


Poisonous Plants. 

Plants with five stamens and one pistil, with a 
dull-colored lurid carolla, and a nauseous sickly 
smell, are always poi as Tobacco, Henbane, 
Nightshade, Thorn-Apple. Umbelliferous plants of 
the aquatic kind, and with a nauseous scent, are 
always poisonous—as Water-Hemlock, Cow-Pars- 
ley. Plants with labiate corollas and seeds in cap- 
sules are frequently poisonous—as Snap-dragon, 
Fox-glove. Plants from which issue a milky juice 
on being broken are poisonous, unless they bear 
compound flowers—as Milk-weed, Dogbane. Plants 
having any appendage to the calyx or corolla, and 
eight or more stamens, are generally poisonous—as 
lumbine, Nasturtion. Plants having twelve or 








inconsiderable in amount. Eve mer- 
chant, from Girard and Astor down, has been 
noticed for the attention to detail. Few distin- 
guished lawyers have ever practised in the court 


more stamens, and a nauseous sickly smell, are 
generally poisonous. 





who were not remarkable for a similar ch 
istic. It was one of the peculiarities of the first 
Napoleon’s mind. The most petty details of his 
household expenses, the most trivial facts rela- 
tive to his troops, were, in his opinion, as wor- 
thy of his attention as the tactics of a battle, the 
revising of acode. Demosthenes, the world’s 
unrivalied orator, was as anxious about his ges- 
tures and intonations as about the texture of his 
argument or the grandeur of his words. Before 
such great examples, and in the very highest 
walks of intellect, how ptible the condact 
of the small minds who can despise small things.” 








HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address; our advice must not 
fall like a violent storm, bearing down and mak- 
ing those to droop whom it is meant to cherish 
and refresh. It must descend as the dew upon 
the tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow ; 
the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are 
few who have the humility to receive advice as 
they ought, it is often because there are few who 
have the discretion to convey it in a proper ve- 
hicle, and who can qualify the harshness and 
bitterness of reproof, against which corrupt na- 
tare is apt to revolt, by an artful mixture of 
sweetening and agreeable ingredients. To probe 
the wound to the bottom, with all the boldness 
and resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, and 
yet with all the delicacy and tenderness of a 
friend, requires a very dexterous aod masterly 
hand. An affable deportment and complacency 
of behaviour will disarm the most obstinate ; 
whereas if, instead of calmly pointing out their 
mistake, we oreak out into unseemly sallies of 
passion, we cease to have any influence —Lewey. 





We hear a great deal about the duty of filial 
obedience, but who says anything about parental 
obligation? Neylect of children is a common sin 
of the times, and not so much among the poor as 
} among the rich. IJtis not enough to bequeath 
money to children. Give them counsel, exazm- 
ple, discipline—-tha: is, give them a share of 
your time. 





The Journal de Chimie Medicale relates a case of 
poisoning from eating the common buttercup. Some 
children were amusing themselves by making 
crowns of this flower, when one of them was tempt- 
ed to eat some of the flowers. Violent pain, stimu- 
lating colic, and all the symptoms of poisoning su- 
pervened, but fortunately the life of the child was 
saved. The root of the buttercup is of a very acrid 
nature, and if chewed will blister the mouth. 





Botany. 

A young lady at home can find or make pleasant 
amusements; one of the most healthful is the study 
of botany or flowers. A garden, or rather the fields 
and woods, will be filled with new interest if you 
love the flowers, and can read their history. 





Pond Lilies. 

These beautiful flowers are now largely gathered 
in New England for the purpose of making the 
famous perfume, put up like Lubin’s French scents, 
known as Pond Lily Perfume. The language of the 
lily is—purity. 





Mignonette. 

This beautiful flower is a native of Egypt. Its 
flowers are very fragrant; its color a pale yellow or 
white. 

Fading Flowers. 
Flowers beginning to fade can be restored by 


putting the stems in scalding water. 


Moss Rose Bud. 
A rose bud, just opening, according to Berkeley's 
Utopia, is a declaration of love. 


Drooping Plants. 
Plants, when drooping, are revived by = few 
grains of camphor. 








Exma W.—The floral language of the Biae Vic- 
let is Faithfulness. Wild Tansey signifies—I de 





clare war against jou. 
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Mester's Picnic. 
A legal friend of ours the other day was about 
entering a haberdasher’s shop in Broadway, when 
@ young back with a large moustache and small 
income, born like Jaftier with “elegant desires,’ 
drove up a pair of spanking bays, glittering with 

their splendid caparison. 


* Ah,” ti—.,"" said he, “how de do 
do? How d’ like me ho'ses’? Fine a: 





bow de 
mals, but 


vi. Ptostly. What do you think I gave for the 
pair?" 
“T guess you gave your note,’ said G 


“Good mawning!"" responded the blood; “ good 
mawning !"’ 


A recent Scotch paper says:—On Sunday week 


a Presbyterian congregation, worshipping in an an 
cient pile not many furlongs trom this town, were 
somewhat tickled to observe their precentor cease 
} singing in the middle of a verse, and hear him give 
out the following line for the special edification of 
some one in his immediate vicinity :—" I say, Het- 
sey, Woman, you're singing the wrang tube and 


then resume his avocation with as solemn a counte- 
bance as if nothing particular had occurred, 


Jean, jester to Charles IX , once tried his master’s 
nerve by rushing into his room one morning with 
the exclamation: 

_" O sire, such news!—four thousand men have 
risen in the city.” 

_ “What! cried the startled king; “with what 
intention have they risen?” ‘ 

- Well,” said Jean, placing his finger upon his 
nose, “ probably with the intention of lying down 
again at bed-time.” 


AN ARTISTIC ALLITERATION, 
Asan altogether admirable and amusing attempt 
at alliteration, an anonymous author astonished all 
admirers of alliterative ability, some seasons since, 
by the subjoined singularly successful specimen; 
Surpassing sweet, serapbic strains she sings, 
Softening sad spirits’ sympathetic strings; 
Such soul-subduing sounds, so strangely soothing, 
Ske seems some saintly spirit sorrow staeothing. 


The rudeness of Dr. Parr to ladies was sometimes 


extreme. Toa lady who had ventured to oppose 
him with more warmth of temper than cogency of 
reasoning, and who afterwards apologized tor her- 
self by saying “ that it was the privilege of women 


to talk nonsense." 

“RA, madam,” he replied, “it is not their privi- 
lege, but their infirmity. Ducks would walk, if 
they could; but nature suffers them only to waddle !"" 


“ Well, that's always the way with the 


legrap! 

folks!" exclaimed Mrs. Mellow, “the phan = 
they send us one day is pretty sartin to be contra- 
dicted the next. Why, there's our neighbor, Sally 
Shute, who got a story as how her husband had 
been killed in one of the battles, and the day after 
it was all upsot, for it proved to be another man! 
Gin me the old mail-stage, after all.” continued 


Mrs. Mellow; “ if ‘twas slow, "twas srtin 


One of the boys at Camp Noble, Indiana, was pat 
on guard last week, and reported to his captain in 
the morning, that “he was abused by a fellow, be- 
cause he would not allow him to pass.” 

“ Well,” said the captain, “ what did you do?” 
“Do? Why, I remonstrated with him.’ 
“And to what effect?" 
“Well, I. don't know to what effect, but the bar- 
rel of my gun is bent.” 


Some years ago, Mr. Kimwell was preaching to 
a large audience in a wild part of Hlinois, and an- 
nounced as his text, “In my father's house are 
many mansions.” He had scarcely read the words 
when an old coon stood up and said: 

“ T tell you, folks, that’s a lie! I know his father 
well; he lives fifteen miles from Lexington, in old 
Kentuck, in an old log cabin, and there's but one 
room in the house.” 


“ Sir, one word,” said a soldier one day to Fred- 
erick the Great, when presenting to him a request 
of a brevet of lieutenant. 

imintannery granvett om request: 


A Scotch paper speaks of a fox having been seen 
trying to spring a trap by means of a stick that he 
carried in his noah. We knew a fox once that 
took a well-pole from a well and pushed a turke 
off the lower limb of a tree with it, and put the pole 
back in its place. At least he got the turkey, and 
the well-pole was found all right in the morning. 
Quite an amusing incident occurred at one of the 
Washington theatres, a few evenings since. A 
brigand was trying to abduct a beautiful lady— 
that’s the way the play went—and she was strug- 
gling to free herself, when a burly volunteer in the 
pit cried out, “Sis, why don't you call for the ser- 
geant of the guard? He'll protect you.” 


Some time ago the McFarlins, of Dracut, well- 
known to everybody in Lowell, employed a steady~- 
going Irishman, whe from the strange manner of 
mixing his ideas, was regarded something of a curt- 
osity. Speaking of temperance, one day, said Pat, 
“Shure, | niver dhrink but one glass at a time, an’ 
I don't care who knows that.” 


A vender of hoop-skirts was recently extolling 
his wares in presence of a customer's husband. 
* No lady should be without one of these skirts,” 
said the storekeeper. 

“Well, of course not,” drily responded the bus- 
band, who was something of a wag, “she should be 
within it.” 


An idler boasted to a farmer of his ancient family, 
laying much stress upon being descended from an 
illustrious man who lived several generations ago. 
“ So much the worse for you,” rephed the farmer; 
“ for we find the older the seed, the poorer the crop.” 


wens 





“ The little darling—he dido’t strike Mrs. Smith's 
haby a purpose, did he? It was a mere accident, 
wasn't it, dear?" : : 

“ Yes, mar, to be sure it was; and if he don't be- 
have himself, I'll crack bim again. 


Sam Slick says:—“ I really believe every created 
critter in the world thinks he's the most entertainin 
one in it, and there's no gettin’ on anyhow without 
him. Consait grows as the hair on one’s head, but 
it is longer comin’ out.” 
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